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I suppose that most readers of Household 
Words have dipped at times into the pages 
of the “Prose Edda ;” and, in the antique 
freshness of its narrations, enjoyed a picture 
of the beliefs of our Scandinavian ancestors. 
| I suppose they have mused over the odd 
| feastings of the gods in that jolliest of all 
mythologies ; and have’ concluded with me, 
| that the taste for associating business and 
| banqueting runs in the blood of us Northerns. 
| For does not Tacitus tell us, in his oracular, 
| epigrammatic way, that the ancient Germans 
| discussed public affairs, twice; once when 
| drunk, and once when sober? And did not 
that notable Douglas, Archibald the Grim, 
| stop the mouth of the gentleman who came 
| with the King’s warrant, by saying that it 
was “ill talking between a full man and a 
fasting ?”—by which allusion to an admitted 
maxim, he excused himself for hanging the 

risoner whom the warrant was to have 
iberated. 

The fact is notorious that dining is a 
solemn, national institution. “The destiny 
of nations,” says Brilliat Savarin, “depends 
upon the manner in which they dine.” We 
| make political movements; we establish 
world-wide commercial enterprises; we or- 
- public charities, by means of dinners. 

verything of importance is done, when— 
“the cloth being removed”—there is a fair 
stage for exertion. The ancients sanctified 
their chickens ; we roast them : they canonised 
their pheasants; we shoot. and eat them. 
They decorated their demi-heroes with 
crowns of parsley. We garnish with parsley 
the offerings which excited enthusiasm sets 
before our Warriors when they return from 
India to be feasted at the public Walhalla in 
Bishopsgate Street. 

The temple of these ceremonies ; the “ head- 
quarters of ‘ prog,’” (to borrow a phrase from 
Moore’s Mr. Bob Fudge) is a building of a 
solemn and decorous aspect. It is made 
known to the world by the newspapers as the 
“London Tavern ”—the London Tavern, sup- 
posed to represent the genus. The purpose-like 
gravity of its aspect causes it to be occasionally 
mistaken, by country cousins, for the Bank of 
England. Neither would a provincial. dis- 
believe you if you told him it was Exeter 
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Hall. Only, during the summer season, you 
may see certain placards announcing dinners, 
“with his Grace the So-and-so, of So-and-so, 
in the chair,” hanging modestly outside ; and 
at six o’clock, during the same period, white 
cravats are plentiful at the portals; for it is 
here that the most important dinners of the 
day are devoured. Here, the East India 
Company solemnly feeds, in celebration of its 
empire ; and many City Companies make The 
London Tavern their Hall, and the depository 
of their plate. 

Such is the establishment of which I pro- 
pose to give readers a sketch. Patriotism 
demands it of me. Who am I? you will say. 
Some garrulous diner? No matter. I may be 
a solitary enthusiast, who has visited this 
scene of so many dinners with the reverential 
feelings of other patriots when they wander 
over the field of Waterloo. 

I think I ought to begin with what they 
call a “historical sketch ;” but I must first 
note the significance of the name “tavern.” 
Your superficial observer classes “ hotels,” 
and “taverns,” and “inns” together. He 
is wrong. The genuine tavern furnishes 
no beds, It affordeth not the casual chop to 
the stray wanderer. It issueth not the occa- 
sional bottle of wine to the solitary toper. 
It has no coffee-room partitioned off for 
dining mankind as Mr. Huxley fattens oxen, 
by stall-feeding: but, on the contrary, dis- 
plays broad acres of snow-white’ pasturage 
teeming with the richest viands and sparkling 
with the brightest wines. It is not a place at 
which a man can say, indifferently, that he has 
“had his dinner ;” but where, he will tell you 
unctuously that he has “dined.”—-a vast dis- 
tinction: the first being a: mere:impulse of 
physical voracity ; the second a Rite. If you 

0 into that hall; and, with an irreverent off- 
fond air, order an impromptu repast, you will 
be referred to the Spread Eagle in Grace- 
church Street, or to “ Joe’s” in Finch Lané: 
the London Tavern is a temple of gastronomic 
art; and you would be equally justified 


in ordering “a profile in this'style in half- 
'an-hour” of Maclise or Stanfield. Dinners 


of a scientific character—whether expensive 


or moderate ; but always scientifice—are the 
| business of the Tavern proper. 


It was to 
promote these that the London Tavern was 


‘established, on the Tontine principle, eighty 
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years ago. What prospectuses describe as 
a want was felt for something of the sort, 
at that time: and the house was built to 
supply it. The eighty years have rolled 
past; dinner after dinner has been eaten ; 
ana the Tavern still remains open to fresh 
meetings, ready for fresh banquets; keep- 
ing, on the establishment, an army of servants 
sixty or eighty strong; taking on auxiliary 
legions during the dining season ; and feed- 
ing parties, varying in numbers from a 


snug six to a multitudinous eight hundred. | 


Jack Snigsly, the commercial traveller, being 


about to marry, may give a modest little dinner | 


to his bachelor friends, with reasonable port ; 
or De Bouchier may entertain his high-born 
comrades with cobweb-woven champagne, still 


radiant of the sun that warmed the vintage | 


of °37. 
A dinner, then, at the London Tavern is 
far from a heedless or inconsiderate proceed- 


ing. It must be organised beforehand with 


due deliberation and forethought. Let me tell 
you, that whether you be Snigsly, or De 
Bouchier, the promoter of a grand Whitte 
Wheal Copper Mining Company, or the trea- 
surer of a Royal Strabismus Hospital, you will 
do well to appoint a sub-committee for the 
sole purpose of arranging preliminaries ; con- 
stituting yourself, as a matter of course, chair- 
man. “ Your committee” being essentially a 
committee of taste, will have to undergo a 
small preliminary dinner ; for how will “ your 
committee ” be able to settle the bill of fare 
with that sound judgment which is only the 
result of experience, without a full-dressed 
rehearsal? Take care that, on this occasion, 
you submit your sketch of the bill of fare 
to your host. He will see by it, at a glance, 
your position in life, and what class of palates 

ou represent. “Tell me what you eat, and 
L’ll tell you what you are,” saith the great 
gastronomic lawgiver. With the hand of a 
master-artist, he will dash in—according to 
the rank and station of yourself and your 
dinner—a soup here, a side-dish there; he 
will, peradventure, lighten up your roasts with 
a hors deuvre, or give aplomb to your sweets 
with an entrée of game. That settled, he will 
tell you with what wines your dinner can be 
(according to the price per head) and ought to 
be irrig If he thinks “ your committee” 
worthy of ‘the honour, he will propose a 
descent into his cellars—in the morning about 
eleven, “when,” he will say, “ your palate is 
clean.” Go, by all means. I shall accompany 
you. 

We descend, not by a narrow ladder, but 
over a regular flight of stairs. We begin by 
remarking a singular honour paid to our 
venerated friend the Turtle. An important 
vault has been sacrificed to him ;_ positively 
a whole wine-cellar has been appropriated to 
his tanks. Before, he was not kept in a favour- 
able temperature ; his artiticial habitat was 

- « « « “wo cold and damp, 
For a soul so warm and true !” 
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And such is his importance (for, says the 
worthy proprietor, “'Turtle must be had pro- 
perly !”) that, as I say again, yon vault is given 
to his use. We approach the recess of a some- 
what sepulchral appearance, and gaze into a 
little lake. The brown shells are heaving 
dimly on the surface of the water ; the round, 
podgy heads are peering out. We muse over 
the picture ; our first thoughts are of zoology; 
our second of soup. We remember that the 
|turtle is called Zestudo; that he isa West 
Indian, and amphibious; and that he is 
generally “caught napping.’ We learn that 
he, above all, loveth an equal temperature of 
fifty-five degrees, That abstemious animal 
(who is not the cause of abstemiousness in 
others) lives for three months upon a little 
rough salt in a great deal of water, and does 
not decrease more in weight than ten per 
jcent. The smallest turtle weighs (you calcu- 
late turtle by weight) thirty-five pounds ; the 
largest, one hundred and twenty pounds. It 
|is only one-third of him that is used for 
|soup: the upper part makes the coveted 
callipash ; the lower, the celebrated cadlipee, 
| We turn away from the vat, wherein two 
| tons of turtle are ponderously swimming, and 
|pass on through the wine-vaults—our foot- 
jsteps falling light and silently upon the 
| muting sawdust. 

On the end of astick gleams a morsel of 
|candle, which sends a light flickering over 
jthe place like a Jack o’Lantern; running 
down the low-vaulted roof; dancing among 
the cobwebs as if it would tear them; and 
|lighting up walls of bottle-ends, that point 
grimly towards us like batteries of cannon. 
This is the region of bins. Here there are 
bins six bottles deep; for of bottles full of 
port there are four thousand three hundred. 
Our attention is directed to the port of Sir 
Charles Wetherall; port, we are given to 
understand, worthy of a lawyer, a wit, and 
(remember the antique, respectable orthodoxy 
of the wine) a Tory. The light falls next on 
some champagne of fourteen years’ bottling ; 
each bottle trailing a venerable beard, and 
slowly maturing into mellowed glory in its 
recess. These bottles, like 


° “ the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


| 








Here, also, is some champagne of the vintage 
of ’46—a peculiarly good champagne vintage ; 
a happy year for champagne lovers, Lucky 
the man who secures the wine of that year ; it 
being common among dealers to mix the wines 
of various vintages. Denouncing the practice 
with considerable emphasis, we pass on—be- 
tween hecatombs of Johannisberg, ‘Tokay, and 
Burgundy—to more port in what is happily 
named “a rising bin.” Port keeps its ancient 
popularity still ; for wine-bibbing people obey 
the French adage, and always return to their 
first love. In this bin is some very fair port, 
through which Jones, a full-bodied member of 
“your committee,” looks knowingly as he 
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holds it in the light ; and over which Smith 
smacks his contented lips. But 


“ In yonder Brn a Druid lies !” 


arare and venerable wine, worthy of the palate 
of the most accomplished of existing judges. 
There is some pleasure in giving such a wine to 
him; a pleasure such as an artist feels in the 
applause of a master. I ask, with humble 
awe, who might claim the distinction of being 
the best judge of port ? I learn the name. It is 
agood name,—a name as good as bank notes ; 
for, scrawled at the foot of oblong little docu- 
ments, it commands the payment of thousands 
of pounds, and the awe of hundreds of citizens. 
I cherish that name in my memory ; and if I 
ever meet the bearer (may it be at a feast!) I 
rather think I shall be very civil to him. 

But “whither draggest thou me, O Bac- 
chus ?”—as Horace exclaims. Still we glide 
through rivers of sawdust, between genial 
embankments of wine. There are twelve 
hundred dozen bottles of champagne down 
here ; there are between six and seven hun- 
dred dozen of claret. Corked up in those 
bins is a capital of from eleven to twelve 
thousand pounds: those bottles absorb, in 
simple interest at five per cent., an income 
amounting to some five or six hundred pounds 
per annum. “ Your committee ” are naturally 
puzzled with this embarrassment of vinous 
riches. They are too much awed to choose. 
Despairing, they ascend from the vault. As 
they take leave till dinner time, they speak 
confidentially to mine host ;—“ As to the 
wine,” says Jones, “we leave all that to you.” 
—A wise resolution, Jones, 

I gain the hall. Bless me, what a bustle ! 
Men of business-aspect hurry in. A hasty! 
scrape of the feet, and— 

“Which to the Mexican Bondholders ?” 

“Second floor, sir,” says the porter. 

“Which to the Railway-Smash Assurance ?” 

“Up-stairs, and first to the left.” 

“Has the Bereaved Baby Asylum met 
yet ?” 

“Yes, sir. End of the passage.” 

“Which way to the Gibbleton Junction ?” 

T prick up my ears. A worthy relative of 
mine had speculated considerably in the 
Gibbleton. A more beautiful line was never 
devised ; it was to join Gibbleton to the Great 
Trunk Due Eastern Junction : the only thing 
objectionable was, that Gibbleton had no need 
of the union in question. 

“First floor to the right, sir,” replies the 
porter. 

The Gibbleton meeting seems attractive : 
dozens of gentlemen hurry to it with a cer- 
tain dir of determination. They clench their 
teeth as if they had to take particularly good 
care of bank-notes between them. 

I follow. As I ascend the stairs, I reflect 
that this especial tavern fulfils its etymology 
to the very letter. Understand that the root 
of the word tavern is—Tabula, a table ; and 
we have already seen that no solitary hutches, 
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ranged Inn-wise, are here permitted ; nothing 
but the social and expanded “table.” The 
ancients, when they ceased to dine in the open 
air, covered in their tables, and called the build- 
ing taberna—hence, from Tabernacle, Tavern : 
not only a table-house, but a meeting-house. 
The London Tavern, therefore, is, in the purest 
sense of the term, a tavern. The division of 
its day is less into morning, noon, and night, 
than into Meetings and Dinners. The face- 
tious etymologist, Lemon, hath it that 

My philology is interrupted ; a lovely face 
presents itself on the landing. Its smile is 
bewitching: and when, in a voice of music, it 
sings, rather than says, “Pray give me your 
vote, sir,” I hate myself for not being 
a subscriber to the Bereaved Baby establish- 
ment. The banisters all the way up are 
fluttering with bills—Vote for Ann Mitt, the 
youngest of eight !—Vote for Mary Broggs, 
afflicted with teething convulsions; and a few 
laconic placards, bearing simply, Glodbs’s 
Orphan. My present sympathies are, however, 
enlisted for the Gibbleton shareholders. The 
Gibbleton is to be “wound up” this day; 
a return of three-and-sixpence is expected out 
of the thirty shillings paid. Could a Gibbleton 
shareholder be courteous under the circum- 
stances, even to the lovely canvasser for 
Bereaved Babies ? 

The room is arranged with benches, and 
sumptuously Turkey-carpeted. At the end 
is a long table for the Directors, with an im- 
posing array of paper and pens. The benches 
are fully occupied. Stamping on the carpet 
being found inefficacious, rattling of sticks 
and umbrellas against the chair-rails begins. 
A side-door opens, and in sail the Directors, 
bowing modestly ; several of them are elderly 
gentlemen, spotlessly respectable in dress. The 
Secretary reads the advertisement. Then the 
Chairman, Jacop Baber, Esq., rises—the 
paper in his hand fluttering with nervousness. 
Had the railway been an Irish one, Mr. O’Cra- 
ter of the Castle Hoo, would have got up and 
made a flourish about Canute and the ocean ; 
and if any shareholder was violent, another 
Director would say that “men of family were 
not to have personal imputations cast on 
them,” and all that. But Mr. Balder, though 
enormously wealthy, is painfully timid. He 
makes a quiet preamble about the “unfortu- 
nate tide of railway affairs ;” (a low demoniac 
murmur of laughter succeeds) ; and “ the pro- 
priety of an amicable arrangement,” (ironical 
titters from a flashily dressed youth who had 
risked the pocket-money of years), whereupon 
the embossed ceiling reverberates with a wild 
ery for “The accounts ! ” 

The Secretary rises with a clean, trim, 
beautiful document in his hand—the balance- 
sheet. I observe that the Directors look 
with some industry at the table all the time. 
The Chairman casts his eyes up to the —s 
in a very anxious state of absence of mind. 
The only member of the Board betraying no 
uneasiness is Captain Gunnersly ; who leans 
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back in his chair with the unmistakeable ennui 


of a man who is bored. The captain’s name 
is down on forty lines; and he has since 
resided, I believe, principally on the Continent. 
“ Preliminary expenses!” begins the Secretary 
with a “hem!” “That is to say, surveying 
and Engineers, eight thousand six hundred 
and twenty pounds, two shillings, and two- 

nce, (groans, yells, and stamping with um- 

rellas, very much wufiled by the Turkey 
carpet). Solicitors, nine thousand two hun- 
dred pounds, (a burst of groaning, and cries 
of ‘Shame!’) Directors’ travelling ex- 
penses, three hundred and fifty pounds,” (im- 
mense laughter and groaning, during which 
Mr. Balder takes a note with a very business- 
like air), There are some more items, and 
the Secretary sits down. He leans against 
the back of his chair, with a thumb in the 
armhole of his waistcoat; and receives a 
continuous volley of groans and hisses, upon 
the brazen buckler of a sardonic smile. 

The Chairman rises, and blandly wishes to 
know whether any shareholder has any 
observations to make ? 

Observations! I think they have some ob- 
servations to make, indeed. One little fellow 
in black, on the bench beside me, springs to 
his legs as if he had become the sudden 
victim of a corking-pin. It is now time for 
the shareholders to assert themselves, he 
says. The conduct of the Directors was 
fraudulent (Order). Well, if their conduct 
was not fraudulent, they had put their 
hands into the shareholders’ pockets, and 
had spent their money! Then as to the 
“ Directors’ travelling expenses.” He wants 
to know who travelled with them?—a 
dark inquiry, which causes immense emotion ; 
a in the breast of an old share- 

older from the country. The little man in 
mourning then draws a picture of what he de- 
scribes as the “guzzling,” which he had reason 
to believe prevails on those occasions.—Then 
the flashily-dressed young gentleman, (an emi- 
nent member of a debating club in the West 
End) makes some smart observations in the 
style of the late Mr.Canning. After him, of 
course, somebody calls the attention of the 
meeting to the “ real business before them,”— 
namely,—the dividend (Hear / hear / hear /). 
It comes out then that there is about “two and 
twopence” to divide per share ; and a face- 
tious gentleman proposes to spend the balance 
in a white-bait dinner. 

How it all isto end, I don’t know. But this 
I do know, that I have bought a ticket for 
the Hooping Cough Asylum dinner; that it 
is now nearly five o’clock, and the dinner is 
advertised to take place at six, in that very 
room. Is this possible? The Mexican 
Bondholders are stamping and hooting over 
our heads upon the identical floor that is 
expected to groan, in one hour, with the 
weight of a feast for the worshipful Com- 
pany of Cordwainers. Will the infant 

itt, or the suckling Broggs be elected, in 
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another room, into the Bereaved Baby's 


Asylum,soon enough to allow of the Protestant 
Tailors to celebrate their nineteenth anniver- 
sary? I care little. The question whether 
I shall dine or not in “Messrs. Bathe and 
Breach’s best style,” as the reporters have 
it, is, at this particular juncture, my all in 
all. The main ingredient in a good dinner— 
punctuality—seems to me wholly impossible. 
My feelings overcome me. I can bear the 
suspense no longer. I descend the stairs be- 
tween a Mexican Bondholder and a Pro- 
testant Tailor. An aroma of brown gravy; 
delicious, genial-—and appetising, smites my 
senses, I look at the clock, and hope against 
hope. As I pass a half-open door, appetite 
is further excited by the green gleam of a 
hock glass which catches my eye. A snug 
little table is laid out for a small party. 
Madness! “Your Committee” is arranging 
itself at table. 

The air will perhaps revive me. I try it; 
and with success in purifying myself from 
the heat and perspiration of the Gibbleton 
meeting ; but it cannot allay the acuteness 
of my suspense respecting the dinner. This 
I can bear no longer. I re-enter. To my 
inexpressible relief, the Gibbleton chairman 
darts past me like a fox with the whole pack 
at his tail. A low murmur comes from the 
stairs. The two-and-twopenny men are de- 
scending. It is a quarter past five, and the 
room is but this moment cleared. 

The secretary has scarcely bound the last 
piece of red tape around his papers, when 
four men rush to four corners of the Turkey 
carpet, and half of it is rolled up, dust and 
all ; four other men, with the half of a clean 
carpet, bowl it along in the wake of the one 
displaced. While I am watching the same 
performance with the remaining half of the 
floor, a battalion of waiters has fitted up, upon 
the new half carpet, a row of dining tables ; 
and covers them with tablecloths. While, 
in turn, I watch them, the entire apartment 
is tabled and tableclothed. Thirty men are 
at this work, upon a system rigidly depart- 
mental. Rinse, Ragget, Thomson and Jiggs 
lay the knives; Burrows and three others 
cause the glasses to sparkle on the board. I 
express my wonder at this magical celerity. 
Rinse modestly replies (supposing me to be 
a guest who has mistaken the hour) that the 
same game is a-going on in four other rooms. 

“ Does this often happen ?” 

“Six days out of seven, in the dining 
season,” says Mr. Rinse. “Last February, 
when the banquet was given to Mr. Mac- 
ready, we could not accommodate all the 
company here, because there were sever 
hundred and odd; so we had to take the 
Hall of Commerce, down the street. The 
merchants and brokers were doing their 
business there at four o’clock; and in two 
hours we had seats, tables, platforms, dinner, 
wine, gas, and company all in,” 

* By six o'clock }” 
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“To a minute—punctual.” Rinse tells me 
this in a locomotive way, as he places 
tumblers up and down the tables; and I 
follow him as he speaks. 

By a quarter before six, everything is 
ready; a chair is planted before each plate. 
Exactly at six, the soup is placed on the 
table, and most of the guests are seated. 

The same side-door which admitted the 
Gibbleton directory opens, and the presiding 
Duke is portentously ushered in. He is a 
quiet, homely old gentleman. Along the 
tables are many bald-headed old gentlemen, 
dipping into their soup like a flock of white 
birds in rows. There are many spruce young 
gentlemen who are dining by proxy, for 
fathers and uncles; and, who éannot be said 
to neglect the duty which has been imposed 
on them. As a general rule, I cannot de- 
scribe the company as conversational. It is 
true, that one must not neglect to dine; 
but a lively remark now and then helps 
digestion. I remark that the sociality is 
warmed up most rapidly among the “ gentle- 
men of the press,” opposite to me. One of 
these is an exception. He is young, and the 
picture of misery. He would give the world 
to be snug in his chambers in the Temple ; 
where the page of Macaulay awaits his 
perusal; where his friend Bizley will call 
this evening, on the chance of a game of 
chess ; but who will drop, in the dead silence, 
a card into his letter-box—over which the 
victim to dinner and public duty will sigh 
when he returns. 

At last, the cloth is removed. A youth 
who wears moustachios, and whom we have 
missed from his seat, lately—(having taken 
him for a distinguished foreigner, and won- 
dered why he departed)—suddenly appears in 


public at one end, and stands up with eight | 


others. They begin to sing—it is Von nobis. 
Then come the “usual toasts.” Then comes 
the “toast of the evening.” 

I am bound to say that there is a decided 
want of inventive genius among our post- 
yee orators. Could not the toast of Our 

ooping Cough Hospital, I submit, have been 
proposed without our hearing over again the 
unhappy old formula that “Up to so- 
and-so, and so-and-so, much had been done 
for the afflicted ;—the measled had had 
their friends; the stutterer Ais asylum ; the 
squinter his home. ONE class remained to 
be relieved,” &c. 

The important part of the evening’s for- 
malities is the announcement of subscriptions. 
Then it is, that the benevolent donor learns 
what it is to feel the applause of his fellow- 
citizens: he hears it thumped on the table, 
and jingling from the wine-glasses. Then, the 
cheek flushes, and the waistcoat heaves with 
emotion, and the spirit spreads. Mr. Higg 
subscribes “one guinea” (faint applause); Mr. 
Snigg, “two pounds two” (increased applause) ; 
Alderman Whallems, “five pounds ” (cheers). 
His Grace, the Noble President of the day, 


GOLD. 
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“fifty pounds” (deafening cheers). The late 
Miss Dorcas Cripplegate, of Peckham Rise, 
“nine hundred and seventy-three pounds, 
eight and eleven-pence, Three-and-a-quarter 
per ceut. stock” (trermendous applause, which 
lasts for several minutes). All! this is for the 
good of the little Toms and Bettys of the 
charity—who are occasionally brought in, 
perched on a table, and told to cough, but by 
no means to cry. 

And so the evening wearson. Faint odours 
of pine-apple, quinces, and figs, mixing with 
the aroma of port and claret, and the dismal 
sounds of a spiritless attempt “to return 
thanks for the honour,” &c., make one drowsy. 
I rouse myself by a vigorous draught of cold 


| water, and am glad to emerge from among 


the crowds of red faces and white neckcloths, 
and sally out into the street. The night air 
feels chilly. Cab! 


GOLD. 


RoAD-MENDING is pretty general at this time 
of the year, and upon roads now being newly 
macadamized we may pick up a good many 
differing specimens of granite. On the newly- 
broken surface of one of them, four substances 
of which it is composed can be perceived 
with great distinctness. The more earthy- 
looking rock, in which the others seem to be 
embedded, is called felspar; the little hard 
white stones are bits of quartz; the dark 
specks are specks of hornblende, and the 
shining scales are mica. Felspar, quartz, horn- 
blende, and mica are the four constituents of 
granite. These are among the rocks of the 
most ancient times, which form a complete 
barrier to the power of the geologist in turning 
back the pages which relate the story of our 
globe Layer under layer—leaf behind leaf 
—we*find printed the characters of life in all 
past ages, till at last we come to rocks— 
greenstone, porphyry, quartz, granite, and 
others—which contain no trace of life; which 
do not show, as rocks above them do, that 
they have been deposited by water ; but 
which have a crystalline form, and set our 
minds to think of heat and pressure. These 
lowest rocks are frequently called “igneous,” 
in contradistinction to the stratified rocks 
nearer the surface, which have been obviously 
deposited under water. Between the two there 
is not an abrupt transition; for above the 
igneous, and below the aqueous, are rocks 


| which belong to the set above them, insomuch 


as they are stratified; while they belong 
to the set below them—insomuch as they 
are crystalline, contain no trace of life, 
and lead us by their characters to think . 
of heat and pressure. These rocks, on 
account of their equivocal position, are 
called metamorphic. " 
Under the influence of air, combined with 
that of water—water potent in streams, lakes, 
and seas, but not less potent as a vapour in 
our atmosphere, when aided by alternations 
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in the temperature— granite decomposes. 
We noticed that one of the constituents of 
granite—felspar—was a comparatively earthy- 
looking mass, in which the other matters 
seemed to be embedded. In the decom- 
position of granite, this felspzr is the first 
thing to give way; it becomes friable, and 
rains or rivers wash it down. Capital soil it 
makes. When the constituents of granite 
part in this way, quartz is the heaviest, and 
settles. Felspar and the others may run 
with the stream, more or less; quartz is not 
moved so easily. Now, as our neighbours in 
America would put it, “that’s a fact;” and 
it concerns our gossip about gold. 

Below the oldest rocks there lie hidden the 
sources of that volcanic action which is not 
yet very correctly understood. Fortunately, 
we are not now called upon for any explana- 
tion of it: it is enough for us that such a force 
exists ; and thrusting below, forces granite 
and such rocks, (which ought to lie quite at 
the bottom), through a rent made in the} 
upper layers, and still up into the air, until, | 
in some places, they form the summit of| 
considerable mountains. Such changes are 
not often, if ever, the results of a single mighty 
heave, which generates a great catastrophe 
upon the surface of the earth; they are the 
products of force constantly applied through 
ages in a given manner. In all geologic 
reasoning we are apt to err grossly, when 
we leave out of our calculation the important 
element of time. These lower rocks—then, 
these greenstones, porphyries and granites, 
sienites and serpentines—thrust themselves 
in many places through the upper strata of 
the earth’s crust, in such a way as to form 
mountain ranges. Now, it is a fact, that 
wherever the oldest of the aqueous deposits 
—such as those called clay-slates, limestones, 
and greywacke sandstones—happen to be 
superticial, so as to be broken through by 
pressure from below, and intruded upon by 
the igneous rocks, (especially if the said ig- 
neous rocks form ranges tending at all from 
north to south,) there gold may be looked 
for. Gold, it is true, may be found combined 
with much newer formations ; but it is under 
the peculiar circumstances just now men- 
tioned that gold may be expected to be found 
in any great and valuable store. 

In Australia, the gold discoveries, so new 
and surprising to the public, are not new to 
the scientific world. More than two years 
ago, in an “ Essay on the Distribution of Gold 
Ore,” read before the British Association, to 
which our readers will be indebted for some 
of the facts contained in the present gossip, 
Sir Roderick Murchison “reminded his geo- 
logical auditors that, in considering the com- 
position of the chief, or eastern, ridge of 
Australia, and its direction from north to 
south, he had foretold (as well as Colonel 
Helmersen, of the Russian Imperial Mines) 
that gold would be found in it ; and he stated 
that, in the last year, one gentleman resident 





jits agricultural products.” 


in Sydney, who had read what he had written 
and spoken on this point, had sent him 
specimens of gold ore found in the Blue 
Mountains; whilst, from another source, he 
had learnt that the parallel north and south 
ridge in the Adelaide region, which had 
yielded so much copper, had also given un- 
doubted signs of gold ore. The operation of 
English laws, by which noble metals lapse to 
the crown, had induced Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison to represent to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State that no colonists would bestir them- 
selves in gold-mining, if some clear declaration 
on the subject were not made; but, as no 
measures on this head seemed to be in con- 
templation, he inferred that the Government 
may be of opinion, that the discovery of any 
notable quantity of gold might derange the 
stability and regular industry of a great 
colony, which eventually must depend upon 
That was the 
language used by Sir Roderick Murchison in 
September, 1849 ; and in September, 1851, we 
are all startled by the fact which brings 
emphatic confirmation of his prophecy. 

But it is not only about the Blue Mountains, 
and in other districts, where the gold is now 


sought, that the geologic conditions under 


which gold may be sought reasonably, are ful- 
filled. ‘Take, for example, the Ural Mountains, 
In very ancient times the Scythian natives 


|supplied gold from thence ; and gold was 
supplied also by European tribes in Germany 


and elsewhere. Most of those sources were 
worked out, or forgotten. Russia for centuries 
possessed the Ural, and forgot its gold. Man 
of us were boys when that was redieeal 
The mountains had been worked for their 
iron and copper ‘by German miners, who 
accidentally hit upon a vein of gold. The 
solid vein was worked near Ekaterinburg—a 
process expensive and, comparatively, unpro- 
ductive, as we shall presently explain. Then 
gold being discovered accidentally in the 
superficial drift, the more profitable work com- 
menced. It is only within the last very few 
years that Russia has discovered gold in another 
portion of her soil among the spurs of the Altai 
Mountains, between the Jena and the Lenisei, 
and along the shores of Lake Baikal. This 
district has been enormously productive, and, 
for about four years before the discovery of 
gold in California, had been adding largely to 
the gross amount of that metal annually 
supplied for the uses of society. The extent 
of this new district now worked is equal to 
the whole area of France ; but all the gold- 
bearing land in Russia is not yet by any 
means discovered. The whole area of country 
in Russia which fulfils the conditions of a 
gold-bearing district is immense. Eastward 
of the Ural Chain it includes a large part of 
Siberia ; and also in Russian America, there 
is nearly equal reason for believing that here- 
after gold will be discovered. 

Before we quit Asia, we may observe, that 
the Chinese produce gold out of their soil; 
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and although many of the mountain ranges in 
that country tend from east to west, yet the 
conditions of the surface, and the meridional 
directions of the mountains too, would indicate 
in China some extensive districts over which 
gold would probably be found in tolerable 
abundance, Gold exists also in Lydia and 
Hindostan. 

Now, to pass over to America, where, as 
we have already said, the Russians have 
a district in which gold may some day 
be discovered. In many districts along the 
line of the Rocky Mountains, especially in 
that part of them which is included in the 
British territory, gold may be looked for. The 
gold region of California has been recently 
discovered. Gold in Mexico, where the condi- 
tions are again fulfilled, is not a new discovery. 
Gold in central America lies neglected, on 
account of the sad political condition of the 
little states there. There is gold to be found, 
perhaps, in the United States, some distance 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains, Certainly 
gold districts will be found about the 
Alleghanies. Gold has been found in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, and Virginia ; it 


exists also in Canada, and may, probably, be | 


found not very far north, on the British side 
of the St. Lawrence. 
which shut in those straits and bays of the 


North Pole, to which early adventurers were | 
sent from England on the search for gold, 


gold districts most probably exist, although 
the shining matter was not gold which first 
excited the cupidity of our forefathers. 
Passing now to South America, New Granada, 
Peru, Brazil, La Plata, Chili, even Patagonia, 


contain districts which say, “Look for gold.” | 


There are one or two districts in Africa where 
gold exists ; certainly in more districts than 


that which is called the Gold Coast, between | 


the Niger and Cape Verd; also between 
Darfur and Abyssinia ; and on the Mozambique 
Coast, opposite Madagascar. In Australia, 


the full extent of our gold treasure is not 


yet discovered. In Europe, out of Russia, 
Hungary supplies yearly one or two hundred 
thousand pounds worth ; there is gold in 
Transylvania and Bohemia; the Rhine 
rashes gold down into its sands from the 
crystalline rocks of the high Alps. The 
Danube, Rhone, and Tagus, yield gold also 
in small quantities. There are neglected 
mines of gold in Spain. 

To come nearer home. In the mining fields 
of Leadhills, in Scotland, gold was washed for 
busily in the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
found also in Glen Turret, in Perthshire, and 
at Cumberhead, in Lanarkshire. Attempts 
have been made to turn to account the gold 
existing in North Wales and Cornwall. About 
sixty years ago, gold was found accidentally in 
the bed of streams which run from a mountain 
on the confines of Wicklow and Wexford, by 
name, Croghan Kinshela. A good deal of gold 
was collected by the people, who, having the 
first pick, had soon earned about ten thou- 





GOLD. 


In the frozen regions, | 
| deep in connexion with the quartz, it is com- 
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sand pounds among them by their findings. 
Government then established works, and 
having realised in two years three thousand 
six hundred and seventy-five pounds by the 
sale of gold, which it cost them more than 
that amount to get, they let the matter drop, 
judiciously. 

Let nobody be dazzled, however, by this 
enumeration of gold districts, which is not by 
any means complete. It is quite true that 
there is no metal diffused so widely over the 
world’s surface as gold is, with a single ex- 
ception, that of iron. But with regard to 
gold, there is this important fact to be taken 
into account, that it is not often to be obtained 
from veins, but is found sprinkled—in many 
cases sprinkled very sparingly; it is found 
mixed with quartz and broken rock, or sand 
and alluvial deposit, often in quantities ex- 
tremely small, so that the time lost in its 
separation—even though it be the time of 
slaves—is of more value than the gold ; and 
so the gold does not repay the labour of ex- 
traction. It is only where a gold district 
does not fall helow a certain limit in its rich- 
ness, that it yields a profit to the labourer. 
Pure gold in lumps, or grains, or flakes, is to 
be found only at the surface. Where, as is 
here and there the case, a vein of it is found 


bined with other minerals, from which it can 
be separated only by an expensive process ; 
so that a gold vein, when found, generally 
yields less profit than a field. As for gold 
hunting in general, the history of every gold 
district unites to prove that the trade is bad. 
It is a lottery in which, to be sure, there are 
some prizes, but there is quite the usual 
preponderance of blanks. 

The villages of gold-seekers about Accra 
and elsewhere, on the Gold Coast, are the 
villages of negroes more squalid and wretched 
than free negroes usually are. The wretched- 
ness of gold-hunters in the rich field of Cali- 
fornia is by this time a hackneyed theme. 
Take, now, the picture of a tolerably pros- 
perous gold-seeker in Brazil. He goes into 
the river with a leathern jacket on, having a 
leathern bag fastened before him. In his 
hand he carries a round bowl, of fig-tree 
wood, about four or five feet in circumference, 
and one foot deep. He goes into the river at 
a part where it is not rapid, where it makes a 
bend, and where it has deep holes. Be pleased 
to remember that, and do not yet lose sight of 
what was before said about the heaviness of 
quartz. The gold-seeker, then, standing in 
the water, scrapes away with his feet the 
large stones and the upper layers of sand, and 
fishes up a bowlful of the older gravel. This 
he shakes and washes, and removes the upper 
layer; the gold being the heaviest thing in 
the bowl, sinks ; and when he has got rid of 
all the other matter, which is after a quarter 
of an hour’s work, or more, he puts into his 
pouch the residual treasure, which is worth 
twopence farthing, on an average. He may 
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earn in this way about sevenpence an hour— 
not bad wages, but, taken in connexion with 
the nature of the work, they do not look 
exceedingly attractive. Here there is a safe 
income, at any rate—no lottery. A lump of 
gold, combined with quartz, like that which 
has been dragged from California by its lucky 
finder—a lump worth more than three thou- 
sand pounds—is not a prize attainable in river 
washing. That lump, its owner says, he got 
out of a vein, which vein he comes to Europe 
to seek aid in working. Veins of quartz con- 
taining gold, when they occur, directly they 
cease to be superficial, cease generally to be 
very profitable to their owners. But of that 
we shall have to say more presently. 

By this time we have had occasion to ob- 
serve more than once that gold and quartz 
are very friendly neighbours. Now, we will 
make use of the fact which we have been 
saving up so long, that when granite decom- 
poses, quartz, the heaviest material is least 
easily carried away, and when carried away 
is first to be deposited by currents. Gold, 
also, is very heavy ; in its lightest compound, 
it is twelve times heavier than water, and 
pure gold is nineteen times heavier; gold, 
therefore, when stirred out of its place by 
water, will soon settle to the bottom. Very 
often gold will not be moved at all, nor even 
quartz; so gold and quartz remain, while 
substances which formerly existed in their 
neighbourhood are washed away. Or when 
the whole is swept away together, after 
gold has begun sinking, quartz will soon 


be sinking too; and so, even in shingle or'| 


alluvial deposits, gold and quartz are apt to 
occur as exceedingly close neighbours to each 
other. 

How the gold forms in those old rocks, we 
have no right to say. Be it remembered, that 
in newer formations it occurs, although more 
sparingly. How the gold forms, we do not 


know. In fact, we have no right to say of| 


gold that it is formed at all. In the present 
state of chemistry, gold is considered as an 
element, a simple substance, of which other 
things are formed, not being itself com- 
pounded out of others. In the present state 
of our knowledge, therefore—and the metals 


may really be elements—we have nothing to | 
Gold being one of | 


trouble ourselves about. 
the elements (there are somewhere about 
forty in all) of which the earth is built, of 
course existed from the beginning, and will 
be found in the oldest rocks. It exists, like 
other elements, in combination. It is com- 
bined with iron, antimony, manganese, copper, 
arsenic, and other things. But it is one great 
peculiarity of gold that it is not easily oxidised 
or rusted ; rust being caused in metals by the 
action of oxygen contained in our air. When, 
therefore, gold, in a compound state, comes to 
be superficial, the air acting on the mass will 
generally oxidise the other metals, and so act 
upon them, more especially where water helps, 
that in the lapse of time this superficial gold 
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will have been purified in the laboratory of 
nature, and may be finally picked up in the 
pure, or nearly pure, state ; or else it may be 
washed, equally pure, from the superficial 
earth, as is now done in the majority of gold 
districts. But deep below the surface, in 
quartz veins contained within the bowels of a 
mountain—though, to be sure, it is not often 
found in such positions—gold exists generally 
in a condition far from pure ; the chemistry 
of the artisan must do what the chemistry of 
nature had effected in the other case ; and this 
involves rather an expensive process. 

Surface gold is found, comparatively pure, 
in lumps of very various sizes, or in rounded 
grains, or in small scales. In this state it is 
found in the Ural district, contained in a mass 
of coarse gravel, like that found in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; elsewhere, it is contained 
in a rough shingle, with much quartz; and 
elsewhere, in a more mud-like alluvial deposit. 
The water that has washed it out of its first 
bed has not been always a mere mountain 
torrent, or a river, or a succession of rains, 
Gold shingle and sand have been accumulated 
in many districts, by the same causes which 
produced our local drifts, in which the bones 
of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and other 
extinct quadrupeds occur, 

The nearly pure gold thus deposited in very 
superficial layers, may be readily distinguished 
from all other things that have external 
resemblance to it. Gold in this state has 
always, more or less, its well-known colour, 
and the little action of the air upon it causes 
its particles to glitter, though they be dis- 
tributed only in minute scales through a bed 
of sand. But there are other things that 
glitter. Scales of mica, to the eye only, very 
much resemble gold. But gold is extremely 
heavy ; twelve or nineteen times heavier 
than the same bulk of water ; mica is very 
light: sand itself being but three times 
heavier than water. Let, therefore, sand, 
with glittering scales in it, be shaken with 
water, and let us watch the order of the 
settling. If the scales be gold, they will sink 
first, and quickly, to the bottom; if they be 
mica, they will take their time, and be among 
the last to sink. It is this property of gold— 
its weight—which enables us to obtain it by 
the process called gold-washing. Earth con- 
taining gold, being agitated in water, the gold 
falls to the bottom. Turbid water contain- 
ing gold, being poured over askin, the gold 
falls and becomes entangled in the hairs ; or 
such water being poured over a board with 
transverse grooves, the gold is caught in the 
depressions, This is the reason why the 
Brazilian searcher looks for a depression 
in the bottom of the river, and this is 
also the origin of those peculiar rich bits 
occasionally found in the alluvium of a large 
gold-field. Where there has been a hollow, 
as the water passed it, gold continually was 
arrested there, forming those valuable deposits 
which the Brazilians call Caldeiraos. Some- 
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times, where the waters have been arrested in 
the hollow of a mountain, they have, in the 
same way, dropped an excessive store of gold. 
This quality of weight, therefore, is of prime 
importance in the history of gold; it deter- 
mined the character of its deposits in the first 
instance; it enables us now to extract it 
easily from its surrounding matter, and it 
enables us to detect it in a piece of rock, 
where it may not be distinctly visible. There 
are two substances which look exceedingly 
like gold ;—copper and iron pyrites, substances 
familiar to most of us. We need never be 
puzzled to distinguish them. Gold is a soft 
metal, softer than iron, copper, and silver, 
although harder than tin or lead. It will 
scratch tin or lead; but it will be scratched 
with the other metals. That is to say, 
you can scrateh gold with a common knife. 
Now, iron pyrites is harder than steel, 
and therefore a knife will fail to scratch it. 
Gold and iron pyrites, therefore, need never 
be mistaken for each other by any man who 
has a piece of steel about him. Copper 
pyrites can be scratched with steel. But then 
there is another very familiar property of 
gold, by which, in this case, it can be distin- 
guished. Gold is very malleable; beat on 
it with a stone, and it will flatten, but not 
break ; and when it breaks, it shows that it is 
torn asunder, by the thready, fibrous nature 
of its fracture. Beat with a stone on copper 
pyrites, and it immediately begins to crumble. 
No acid, by itself,can affect gold ; but a mixture 
of one part nitric, and four parts muriatic acid, 
is called Aqua Regia, because in this mixture 
gold does dissolve. A common test for gold, in 
commerce, is to put nitric acid over it, which 
has no action if the gold be true. There 
is, also, a hard smooth stone, called Lydian 
stone, or flinty jasper, by the mineralogists, 
and touchstone by the jewellers, on which gold 
makes a certain mark ; and the character of 
the streak made on such a stone will indicate 
pretty well the purity or value of the gold 
that makes it. 

We have said that when the gold occurs in 
a deep-seated vein, combined with other 
minerals, its extraction becomes no longer a 
simple process. Let us now point out gene- 
rally what the nature of this process is, and 
then we shall conclude our brief discussion ; 
for what else we might say, either lies beyond 
our present purpose, or has been made, by the 
talking and writing of the last two years, 
sufficiently familiar to all listeners or readers. 
Mr. Gardner, superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Ceylon, thus describes the 
ag of extracting gold out of the mine of 

forro Velho. This mine, when St. Hilaire 

visited it, was considered as exhausted ; it is 
now one of the richest in Brazil. Thus 
Mr. Gardner writes of it :— 

“The ore is first removed from its bed by 
blasting, and is afterwards broken, by female 
slaves, into small pieces; after which it is 
conveyed to the stamping-machine, to be re- 





duced to powder. A small stream of water, 
constantly made to run through them, carries 
away the pulverised matter to what is called 
the Strakes—a wooden platform, slightly 
inclined, and divided into a number of very 
shallow compartments, of fourteen ches in 
width, the length being about twenty-six 
feet. The floor of each of these compart- 
ments is covered with pieces of tanned hide, 
about three feet long, and sixteen inches 
wide, which have the hair on. The particles 
of gold are deposited among the hairs, while 
the earthy matter, being lighter, is washed 
away. The greater part of the gold dust is 
collected on the three upper, or head skins, 
which are changed every four hours, while 
the lower skins are changed every six or 
eight hours, according to the richness of the 
ore. The sand which is washed from the 
head skins is collected together, and amalga- 
mated with quicksilver, in barrels; while 
that from the lower skins is conveyed to the 
washing-house, and concentrated over strakes 
of similar construction to those of the stamp- 
ing mill, till it be rich enough to be amalga- 
mated with that from the head-skins. The 
barrels into which this rich sand is put, 
together with the quicksilver, are turned by 
water ; and the process of amalgamation is 
generally completed in the course ot forty 
eight hours. When taken out, the amalgam 
is separated from the sand by washing. It 
is then pressed on chamois skins, and the 
quicksilver is separated from the gold by 
sublimation.” 

Let us explain those latter processes in 
more detail. If you dip a gold ring or a 
sovereign into quicksilver, it will be silvered 
by it, and the silvering will not come off. 
This union of theirs is called an amalgam. 
On a ring or sovereign it is mere silvering ; 
but when the gold is in a state of powder, 
and the amalgamation takes = on a com- 
plete scale, it forms a white doughy mass, in 
which there is included much loose quick- 
silver. This doughy mass is presently washed 
clear of all impurities, and is then squeezed 
in skins or cloths, through the pores of which 
loose quicksilver is forced, and saved for future 
operations. The rest of the quicksilver is 
burnt out. Under a moderately strong heat, 
quicksilver evaporates, or—to speak more 
scientifically—sublimes ; and gold does not. 
The amalgam, therefore, being subjected to 
heat, the quicksilver escapes by sublimation, 
leaving the gold pure. The quicksilver escapes 
by sublimation ; but its owner does not wish it 
quite to escape out of his premises, because it 
is an expensive article. Chambers are there- 
fore ane over the ovens, in which the mer- 


cury may once again condense, and whence 


it may be collected again afterwards. But, 
with all precaution, a considerable waste 
always takes place. Other processes are 
also in use for the separation of gold from 
its various alloys. We have described that 
which is of most universal application. 
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Let us not omit noting the significance ot 
the fact, that a quicksilver mine exists in 
California. 


FLOWER SHOWS IN A BIRMINGHAM 
HOT-HOUSE. 


Forty years ago; one.of the things we were 
most sure to see on entering the parlour 
of the farm-house, lodging-house, or shop- 
keeper’s back-room, or the kitchen of the best 
sort of cottage; was a gaudy tea-tray, set up| 
against the wall on the top of the bureau, or 
the side-table, or the dresser. On the tray 
might be painted a- yellow tiger, or a scarlet 
lion, or a pink shepherdess with a green 
shepherd ; or a very yellow sheep beside a 
very red cow’; or flowers’ and fruit, not par- 
ticularly like anything that ever was really 
seen, Those were the war-days; when the 
English taste had no opportunity of being im- 
proved by intercourse with foreign countries. 
Those were the days when brown and white 
cats, and green and scarlet parrots in frail 
plaster, stood on the mantel-piece, where we 
now see busts of great men, and casts of the 
Graces and the Muses, and-of Cherubs and 
Gladiators, and of Joan of A're, and William 
Tell: Those were the days: when we knew 
nothing of tlie most graceful and brilliant 
flowers: that the great were’ importing: from 
foreign lands, The*China-rose was’ only just 
beginning to grow beside the cottage window. 
Lady Holland was bringing the dahlia from 


Spain; but it had not yet superseded the 


sunflower in common gardens, The fuchsia 
has still the small red blossom that we now 
. see less often than the variegated and highly- 
magnified kinds which are the pride of the 
window-sill in town and’ country. There 
might be no harm in this; for there are 
many who prefer the original fuchsia to this 
day. But it was not common, and we do not 
remember that it ever grew to half the size 
that| may now be seen all over England. If 
there were verbenas in those days, they must 
have been rare; for we saw no parterres- of 
brilliant lilac and scarlet and rose-coloured 
verbenas, such as now catch the eye of the 
traveller, as he is whirled along the railway. 
Again, all the Californian annuals are new ;— 
but there would be no end, if we were to make 
a list of the beautiful things that have become 
common since the Peace ; things, beautiful in 
themselves, and elements of beauty in the arts 
of common life. To see what the advance has 
been, we need but look at the papers on the 
walls of humble parlours; at the mantel- 
piece, and at the grate and fender beneath, 
and (to come back to our first thought) at the 
tea-tray on the top of the bureau. 

Forty years ago, the tray was heavy—being 
of iron. It was gay when new, but the 
colours soon flaked off in the middle group, 
and rusty spots’ broke out in the black 
ground. I[t warped, and stood uneven, and 
clattered with every jog of the table. The 
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rim was apt to crack, and leave jagged edges, 


which tore whatever they caught. When 
this: rim became rusty,. any drop which fell 
upon it from the kettle was sure to leave 
an.iron-mould on the sleeve, or apron, or 
cloth, which touched it. In finer houses, 
there were better trays ; lighter to carry, less 
ugly to the eye, and less mischievous when 
they began to wear out. But nobody looked 
for much beauty in trays, and. there was little 
variety. They were: either of an oblong 
square, or round. They were plain black, 
polished: in the middle, and there. were lines, 
and sometimes vine or oak-leaves in gilding 
round the rims, but the gilding did not wear 
well. Those who chose to have their trays 
kept’ bright and clean, must make up their 
minds to see the gilding’ rub off in patches, 
leaving a dull surface which no “elbow 
grease” could polish. The advantages of 
lightness and steadiness remained, however, 
when the first beauty was gone. This was 
because the trays of the gentry were’made of 
a good. material. They were made of paper. 
It had: then been known for half a century 
that paper would wear better than iron, in 
this particular article. Not only is paper, 
under certain management, harder than 
wood—turning' the edges of: tools sooner than 
any common wood—but it was found 'to:stand 
the’ wear’ and tear of daily use better than 
iron. 

What could this paper be? and what could 
be the management of it? The paper is a 
kind of blotting-paper, soft and porous. It is 
when changed by treatment to papier maché 
(which is French for “chewed paper”) that 
it becomes hard enough to turn the edge 
of the plane' and the chisel. We went, the 
other day, to see the process, and found that 
we were viewing the works of the very men, 
Jennens and Bettridge, who, forty years ago, 
set to work to improve the national tea-tray, 
and who have since carried their improve- 
ments into every sort of dwelling—from the 
cottage kitchen to the state rooms of Bucking+ 
ham Palace. There are other palaces, too, in 
which this mashed or chewed paper is found, 
in the shape of inkstands inlaid with pearl ; 
brilliant chess and work tables ; folding screens 
adorned with trailing flowers, with burnished 
liumming-birds glittering on the sprays ; chairs 
and couches, framed in a series of classic 
groups ; miniature frames, and paper-knives ; 
and even rosaries, for Catholic or Mahomedan 
use ; the beads of which are black and polished, 
and light as jet, while less: liable to fracture. 
In Egypt, the Pasha may be found dining 
from a vast tray made at these works—a tray 
made to receive the filligree saucers on which 
great Oriental dinners are served. And at the 
Persian court there will soon be seen tables, 


}and screens, and flower-stands, all glowing 


with our common fuchsia, and rose, and con- 
But, amidst all we saw in that 
show-room, there was nothing 
which charmed the eye and mind so much 
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a tray; of a simple form—circular, with a 
scalloped: rim—with a: handful of glowing 
verbenas: in the middle; so natural, as. to 
deserve to:take a good place in any: school of 
flower-painting. 

From this: room, full: of landscape and 
flower-painting, of arabesques and mosaic, of 
pearl, and gilding, and burnish ; of couches 
and: tables, screens, allumettes, card-cases, 
paper-knives, pen-dishes, rosaries, hearth- 
brush cases, desks, jewel-boxes, and a host of 
other beauties, we: went at once among: the 
primary: elements of the manufacture. The 
first thing -we saw was the model ofthe great 
tray for the Pasha of Egypt. The rim hung 
against the wall, giving no idea:of the beauty 
which was to grow out of it. Next, we passed 
a pile of the paper, as it came from the mill 
—simple grey blotting-paper, which tears 
with a touch. Some women were pasting 
sheets of this paper, one upon another, on a 
model—the paste being made of flour, glue, 
and boiling-water. A man who was covering 
the model of a tray, where the stress would 
fall between the level part and the rim, was 
pasting slips of paper from the one to the 
other. The advantage of thus uniting a great 
number of sheets, over every other method of 
producing’ the same thickness, is: that the 
faulty spot of one sheet comes. between a 
sound portion: of two others; and thus: an 
equality. of substance is produced, An ordi-| 


nary tea-tray, which is about a quarter of an| 


inch thick, is made of ten layers, or about 
thirty sheets of paper. The greatest thickness 
attained (without a hollow) is that of six 
inches; a wonderful solidity to be obtained 
from paper. 

And here we found—what we were far 
from. thinking of—a new illustration of the 
mischief of the paper-duty. The duty paid on 
this paperis three-halfpence per pound ; and 
the price is sixpence halfpenny. For a 
cheaper and coarser manufacture, the frag- 
ments of this paper, together with rags, are 
reduced to a pulp at the paper-mill ; and this 
pulp (which may be called the “ devil’s dust ” 
of the papier mdché manufacture) is pressed 
into form, and used for the cheapest trays. A 
set of three trays, of this material, can be-sold 
for ten shillings, In the raw state, the sheets 
look like thick oat-cake. The material does 
not admit of good finish ; and, what is of far 
more importance, it has little wearin it. It 
may be torn by the hand; it easily bursts 
asunder when burdened with any heavy 
weight. But the duty is only three-farthings 
per pound on this mashed paper; and the 
cheapness thus: occasioned causes a prefer- 
ence for the bad article over the good, 
which would be accessible but for this: duty. 
Messrs, Jennens and Bettridge do. not affix 
their names to the articles they make of this 
material, because they cannot warrant the 
wear, and cannot be proud of the workmanship. 
They have represented to the Excise the mis- 
chief that is done by this duty, in depraving 
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the manufacture ; and they have even asked 
that, ifitheduty cannot be removed from the real 
paper, it may be laid: equally upon the paper- 
pulp; that the manufacturer and the buyer 
may have a fair chance of producing and 
enjoying a good article. The potentates of 
the Excise have listened’ respectfully, and 
promised consideration; and the thing to 
be desired next is, that: their: consideration 
should be quickened and deepened by a popu- 
lar demand for the repeal of the duty, 
Official men should know, that while authors 
and publishers are straitened in.their best en- 
terprises:by this duty, and the upholsterer can- 
not’ fully display his art in paper-hanging, the 
humble housewife is mourning over the wrecks 
of her best china, smashed by the tea-tray 
having’ burst across: the middle. One would 
like, too, that—as it’ is quite possible to put 
such a luxury within common:use—the cottage 
tray should have the smoothness: and’ polish 
of a mirror, instead of being rough and dull, 
even when new. 

Articles:which are flat, or merely curved, 
are removed'from the mould simply by cut- 
ting off the overlapping edges. Round arti- 
cles, such as vases, allumette stands, and 
hearth-brush cases, are split, and joined to- 
gether by glue. Livery article is subjeeted to 
strong pressure, in various presses, to prevent 
warping. After that, the processes are the 
same as in cabinet-making, allowance being 
made for the material being: harder to work 
than wood. When thin, it is lighter: than 
wood: or, rather, its texture admits of its 
being used thinner; for, in the mass, it is 
heavier than wood. The-reason why’ screen- 
stands; the legs of work-tables, and’ feet of pil- 
lars, are so light, is, that the material admits of 
their being made hollow. They are formedon 
a mould, and paper is afterwards: pasted. over 
the bottom, leaving a hollow space within. 

The rough articles are now brought under 
the saw, the plane; the chisel, the file, and the 
lathe, as if they were wood. The sharp-edges 
and round mouldings; which come out from 
the rough surface in the lathe, are curious to 
see, when one considers what the material 
really is. A final smoothing is given by sand- 
paper, before the varnish is applied: The 
varnish (shellac) is obtained from. the same 
manufactory which supplies the coachmakers. 
The articles are “stoved,”’—put into ovens, 
where the varnish turns black under a heat 
of two hundred and thirty degrees; Fresh 
coats of varnish are laid on—from twelve to 
eighteen, according: to: cireumstances; and 
the articles, after each coating, remain in the 
stoves: from twelve to twenty-four hours. 
This must be unwholesome work to the super- 
intendents of the process. The heat of the 
stove rooms is very great, and the smell of 
baked varnish almost intolerable to novices: 

In the: midst of the series of varnishings 
occur the decorative processes: A’ large 
quantity of goods, partly varnished, and 
smoothed by being rubbed with pumice-stene, 
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sand, and rag, are ranged on shelves and in 


racks, in a gloomy apartment, where every- 
thing is black. These are the “plain goods ;” 
—goods which are hereafter to be decorated 
to order. When the order comes, and a tray, 
for instance, is to be inlaid with pearl, with 
certain initials on a medallion in the centre, 
a neat-handed woman may be seen to under- 
take the task: or, more probably, a skilful 
man ; for the nicest parts of the work are 
usually done by men. We were rather sur- 
prised at this, till we heard the reason. The 
decorative parts of this manufacture seem to 
suit women’s faculties of head and hand ; and it 
looks strange, at first sight, that only about a 
fourth of the three hundred people employed 
in this establishment are women; and that 
the women do the coarser parts of the work 
—having, necessarily, lower wages than the 
men. The reason is, that women do not learn 
the business and stick to it,as men do. A 
boy serves an apprenticeship of seven years ; 
and then regards the business as the main 
employment of his life. Girls come for 
months, or years, as it may happen: and it 
never does happen that they look upon it as 
the one settled business of their lives. They 
marry, or they think of marrying. They are, 
sooner or later, more or less unsettled ; and 
it commonly happens that a home and a baby 
call them from the manufactory, as soon as 
they have become thoroughly trained to their 
work. It is, therefore, most probably a man 
who has to inlay this tray with pearl. 

The pretty flakes of pearl which lie about 
in little heaps, and in saucers and cups, are, 
for the most part, from New Zealand. Some 
come also from Guernsey. For the best and 
most expensive kind of work, the flakes are 
carefully selected, that the grain (so to speak) 
may lie all one way, that there may be no 
cross lights in the figures. In a chess-table, 
worth sixteen guineas, which we saw in the 
show-room, the squares are formed of these 
pearl flakes, disposed in different patterns, 
with all the grain lying one way. The pattern 
is disposed on the varnish, to which it is 
fastened by an adhesive substance. Coat 
after coat of varnish is then laid on, and the 
pearl is covered with asphalt, till it first 
glimmers red, then brown, and then dis- 
appears completely buried from sight. When 
the last coat is fairly baked on, the surface is 
rubbed with pumice-stone, as before; then 
with sand and rag ; then with rotten-stone ; 
and the pattern is revealed. It now only 
remains to give the final polish with the hand, 
under which the surface becomes bright as a 
mirror. A peculiar quality of hand is re- 
quisite for this; a quality attained only by 
practice. The finest of aristocratic ladies, 
whose hand is seldom out of her glove, could 
not polish a pen-dish, or door-plate. She 
might possibly find that she had scratched it ; 
while she might see a hard-working, poorly 
dressed woman, with long, bony, turned-up 
fingers, skinny and yellow, producing an un- 
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rivalled polish, though she finishes her job b 
daubing the work with little touches of oil, 
which she carries smeared upon her left 
wrist, This is to remove any dust or dim- 
ness which may have lodged in any corner, 
orcrease, One final stroke, removing the oil, 
turns out the work complete. 

If the tray, or other article, is to have the 
initials of the purchaser, or any other figure, 
embossed in the centre, it is done by embed- 
ding a plate of pearl; painting the letters or 
figures on it, in a substance which cannot be 
corroded ; and then rubbing over the whole 
with rotten-stone, and an acid which corrodes 
the pearl. More varnish is then laid on ; and 
the raised letters are disencumbered of their 
covering. 

There is a great fancy at present for a style 
of ornament which we do not at all admire. 
The pear! is used for flowers and fruit, coloured 
after nature, but looking as unlike nature as 
anything can well do. Flowers and fruit do 
not shine and glitter; but tinfoil does: and 
there is too much of a tinfoil look about this 
method of ornament, The genuine flower- 
painting will be far more permanent, no doubt ; 
for it is very beautiful. 

In the colouring room, one of the prettiest 
processes seen is the gilding of borders and 
other designs. The artist paints his border 
with a steady hand and graceful strokes, with 
a camel-hair pencil, dipped in isinglass and 
water. He then lays on leaf-gold; and 
presently rubs off the superfluous gold, leaving 
the pattern gilt. Near him may be seen 
another man varnishing a set of maroon- 
coloured pen-dishes. These had been coloured 
brown, and then painted over with lake, to 
produce the maroon colour; then gilded in 
graceful patterns with isinglass and gold leaf ; 
and now the last transparent varnish is laid 
on with a brush. Not far off sits another 
artist, with a convolvulus in water before 
him. He is painting flowers on a work-box. 
On some of the screens in the show-room, the 
flowers were finished with a most mysterious 
softness. We could not conceive how such a 
melting away of colours could be managed. 
We now see how it is done. An artist has 
laid on various flowers in white or cream- 
colour; he throws on some colouring powder ; 
depositing it in the darkest centre, and 
wiping it thinner and thinner towards the 
lighter edges. A flower thus tinted, with the 
dark folds of the centre, indicated by the 
black under surface being more slightly 
covered, gives real enjoyment to the eye that 
rests upon it. 

A patent was taken out, two years ago, by 
this firm, for inlaying gems under glass, We 
saw some panels—such as might form the 
doors of small cabinets, or the top of jewel- 
boxes—splendidly inlaid with pearls, rubies, 
amethysts, emeralds, and turquoises. ‘Two of 
these were designed from the Queen of Spain’s 
jewels ; the quick eye of the artist having 
seized their character, while on view in the 
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Exhibition. We are not learned in jewels ; 
but it appeared to us that these panels are 

uite as pretty as the Queen of Spain’s jewels ; 
and that neither the one nor the other is half 
so pretty as the convolvulus in the wine-glass, 
or the half-open lily, or drooping fuchsia, on 
many a screen or paper-knife in the colouring 
room. 

There is something to be said about the 
forms, as well as the colouring of these 
beautiful productions. Those who have seen 
the contributions of this firm to the Exhibi- 
tion will not be surprised to hear that such 
men as Bell the sculptor, and Redgrave the 
painter, are employed in its service. The 
Oriental chair at the Exhibition is a marvel 
for beauty of form, ease to the lounger, 
splendour of decoration, and—as we learned 
while viewing the model—difliculty of produc- 
tion. It is said to be unique: but it will 
probably not be so for long ; for orders from 
Eastern potentates are flowing in fast. Mr. 
Redgrave has transferred to trays the con- 
venience of horse-shoe tables, Instead of the 
painful sight of waiters holding trays of wine 
and cake at a long stretch, supporting the 
inner edge against their bodies, we shall now 
see them in a state of ease, if not an attitude 
of grace. The inner rim of the wine and 
fruit tray is now cut out, so that the whole 
tray presents the are of a circle projecting 
towards the guest, and relieving the waiter 
from his strained attitude. At each corner is 
a little pit, sunk to contain the decanter. 

From end to end of the show-room of this 
manufacture, there is a refinement of con- 
venience as well as of beauty, which would 
make one ashamed, but for the evidence pre- 
sented throughout, that the luxury is not con- 
fined to the rich, even now, and that it is 
likely to descend more and more abundantly 
into humble homes. The truest beauty—that 
which is natural—ought to cost nothing: 
beauty of form ought to be had as cheap as 
ugliness, The humblest cottage may as easily 
be well-proportioned as not ; and the cheapest 
tea-tray will soon be of as convenient and 
graceful a form as the most cumbrous. It 
may be of plain black, with a simple coloured 
or gilt border, instead of being painted with 
flowers, or inlaid with gems; but it will be 
ornamental from its form, and will drive 
out for ever the yellow tiger, and pink 
and green shepherdesses of a grosser time. 
At a more removed, but already-promised 
period, we, or the next generation, may see 
the inkstand or writing-desk in the cottage- 
window, or on the bureau, where the pen has 
scarcely yet found its way. If we can but see 
this, we shall willingly let unique Oriental 
chairs go to Persia, and sixteen-guinea chess- 
tables to India, satisfied with our humbler 
share in the improvements of the arts of life. 
We may even look without envy on our Nor- 
wegian neighbours, if we see them line their 
churches with papier-maché. There is a 
church actually existing, near Bergen, which 
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can contain nearly one thousand persons. It 
is circular within, octagonal without. The 
relievos outside, and the statues within, the 
roof, the ceiling, the Corinthian capitals, 
are all of papier-m&ché, rendered waterproof, 
by saturation in vitriol, lime-water, whey, 
and white of egg. We have not yet reached 
this pitch of audacity, in our use of paper ; 
but it should hardly surprise us, inasmuch 
as we employ the same material in private 
houses, in steamboats, and in some public build- 
ings, instead of carved decorations and plaster 
cornices. When Frederick theSecond of Prussia 
set up a limited papier-m&ché manufactory at 
Berlin, in 1765, he little thought that paper 
cathedrals might, withinea century, spring out 
of his snuff-boxes, by the sleight-of-hand of 
advancing art. At present, we old-fashioned 
English, who haunt cathedrals, and build 
churches, like stone better. But there is no 
saying what we may come to. It is not very 
long since it would have seemed as impossible 
to cover eighteen acres of ground with glass, 
as to erect a pagoda of soap bubbles; yet the 
thing is done. When we think of a psalm 
sung by one thousand voices pealing through 
an edifice made of old rags, and the universal 


|element bound down to carry our messages 


with the speed of light, it would be presump- 
tuous to say what can and what can not be 


|achieved by Science and Art, under the train- 


ing of steady old Time. 


A SULTAN’S WARNING. 
In days now past, (why need we name the year ? 
For good men and good deeds rest not on Time, 
But are as orbs, perfect within themselves, 
And firmly hung on their own central strength, ) 
A Sultan—of the many-steepled town, 
Stamboul, that looks across the narrow straits 
Tow’rds Asia and the lands of morning—felt 
The time had come for shaking the thick blood 
Of high-fed empire, which had, from repose, 
Engender'd humours knotty and corrupt, 
Whereof the body languish’d, keeping yet 
A sort of insolent pretence of heaith, 
Which was, in truth, though fair to outward show, 
The hectic fever-flush of luxury. 
These things the Sultan fiercely weeded out; 
Whereat the nobles murmur'd ; and the priests 
(As men who feel an earthquake’s gathering throbs 
Under their feet, even in the Temple) shriek’d 
Prophecies of the ending of the world, 


Death found the Sultan eager at his work, 
And bore him off into the idle grave ; 
But the young monarch who succeeded him 
Kept the same path, moveless and strong as Fate , 
So that, to sight of priests and noblemen, 
A glaring phantom, with a scimitar, 
Over the land stood imminent and huge. 


One morning the new Sultan knelt in pray'r 
Before his father’s sepulchre ; when, just 
As earth dropp’d outward, and his spirit hung 
In vasts of space, 'twixt starry Eden-worlds, 
He heard a voice within the cavernous vault, 
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Crying—“ I burn!” The voice was loud and harsh, 
And husky as with pain; seeming to reel 

Under the weight of the eternal years, 

And an astounding sense of hopelessness. 


This happen’d every morning; till at length— 
His mind perplex'd with dark imaginings 
And doubts, that in the night grew substantive, 
Casting a shadow overthwart the day— 
The Sultan songht the Chief of the Imams, 
Commanding him to pluck the secret sense 
Out of this prodigy. The holy man, 
With his infallible face placid and smooth, 
And his serene slow speech, (as one who holds 
The truth of all things by a silken cord, 
Restraining its impatient wings from flight, ) 
Answer’d,—* Commander of the Faithful! know 
The meaning of this ominous sound. Thy sire 
Was curst with love of change,—bad at all times— 
Monstrous when join'’d with sovereignty. His hand 
Pluck’d the white beard of customary forms, 
Beat up the paths of ages, confused rank 
With baseness, made a scoff of privilege, 
Broke the firm music of establish’d awe, 
Dislodged authority from sacred seats, 
Took reverence from habit, seized the staff 
Of old command from priests and magistrates, 
And-—in the place of fix'd and steadfast law— 
Brought roaring chaos, staggering, and dismay ;— 
Disturbing thus the most religious bones 
Of wise and father-like Antiquity. 
All such the Prophet (blessed be his name !) 
Hath specially denounced ; wherefore, I fear, 
Thy father’s heart is burning in his breast, 
And that his voice speaks to thee from the grave, 
Warning thee back, while yet thou hast the time.” 


Forth went the Sultan, answering not a word, 
And in his closet clusely shut himself, 
Till, after pondering on many things,— 
On Life, and Death, and the world after Death, 
And penance in the dreadful tomb,—his thoughts 
Took sudden shape, and were resolv'd and calm. 


Word straight went forth, that, by the morning 
light, 
The Sultan would proceed in state to pray 
Beneath his father’s tomb, that he might have 
Some stronger confirmation of the truth 
Of what his ears reported. Through the night 
The hum of preparation rose and fell ; 
And-at the dawn of day, the palace-gates 
Were throng’d with solemn pageantries, which stood 
Silent as visions underneath the sun. 


The Sultan join’d the train, and forth they went 
Through the chief gate,—a tide of living strength, 
Massive with numbers; dark with flowing robes 
. Of the old Doctors of the sacred Law ; 

Burning with banners, that, like crimson fire, 
Danced overhead ; gorgeous with silk and gold; 
Alive with flash of steady scimitars ; 

And full of motion with the heavy roll 

Of the horses, to and fro; while round about 
The gusty trumpets flared like windy flame. 


The tomb was reach’d; the Sultan pray’d. Once 
more, 

From the far depths, rose up the fearful voice ! 

The faces of the people crowding round 

Caugnt sudden paleness, and some straightway felt 


Unusual life within the hair. Not so 


| * 


(Conducted by 


The Sultan. Rising to his feet, he called 


His guards about him, and commanded them 
To dig the pavement up, and move the tomb, 
Right in the presence of those witnesses. 


Horror fell on the priests, who oried aloud 
That.it was profanation to disturb 
The dead within their quiet palaces, 
Or grope in darkness of the sepulchre 
For secrets of the unrevealed world ; 
And that an act so cursed would call down 
Some keen revenge, that might obliterate 
All who stood there, to ashes blank and vague. 
In vain! The Sultan would not stir a jot. 


The soldiers tore the marble pavement up, 
And shovell’d out the earth, until they reach’d, 
Within the deep foundations, a large hole; 
When suddenly, with exclamations loud, 
They cast up something like a clod of dirt, 
Which soon sprawl'd forth two legs and arms, and 
then 
Roll’d over, and display'd a face ; and, lo ! 
It was a priest—yea, one of that grave tribe 
Who dance in their devotions to a flute. 


Out laugh’d the Sultan in the sacred place, 
As he survey’d the straggling weed that lay 
Helplessly at his feet; then calmly said— 
“ Behold the visions and fantastic dreams 
That crouch about the sacred tomb, and throw 
Unloving doubts on the high-hearted dead ; 
Dreams terrible only in the night of Fear, 
But laughter-fraught when, through impatient rifts 
Of scorn, we let the sudden day-light in, 
And the ghosts shrink to earthy human shapes. 
Yet, stay! This holy man is burning. Guards, 
Carry him forth—but softly! Have a care, 
Or ye may take the heat into yourselves 
By merest contact. Lead him gently out 
To the next fountain, and there let him have 
Water enough to quench his hottest flames.” 


The people murmur’d, like a swarm of bees, 
Among themselves, with lifting up of hands 
And rolling of the eyes in wonderment; 

And when the Sultan rode back with his train, 
The priests and nobles cried continually— 

* Allah is great, and works in sedret ways ! 
The mystery of things surpasseth thought!” 


Strong human Giant, whosoe'er thou art, 

Who seekest to reform this erring world ! 

Thy course will ever lie through phantom-hordes 

Of men’s distorted minds, threat’ning thy way 

With seeming fire, and gliastly voices round ; 

Like those black knights through whom Sir Launcelot 
rode, 

Though half in dread, and found them fade like 
mist, 

Beneath the keen sun-arrows. So pass thou, 

And with thy sword hew out a lightning path 

Through doubt, and fear, and the far-reaching dark, 

Even to the presence of confusing Death. 

The spirit of the world moves on before 

Its corporal self, as light precedes the sun; 

And thus the prophet of a fairer time 

Must take his stand beneath the whelming night, 

A star on the remotest mountain-top, 

Steady, and large, and still. The earth is firm, 
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Ana true to its deep-seated heart; and soon 
Will swim in lucid atmosphere of dawn, 
And take the golden blessings of new day, 


THE SPENDTHRIFT’S DAUGHTER. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Wuar is five thousand a year, when a man 
spends six? Make it ten, and he will spend 
twelve. There is an old story I have heard 
my mother tell :— 

A man had a legacy left him, so large, that 
upon the strength of it he was enabled to 
change his plan of life. He sat down and 
calculated the style in which it would hence- 
forward become him to live. His arrange- 
ment of income and expenditure would have 
been perfect, only that the income fell short a 
certain, not very large,sum. This was asad 
business. A few hundreds more, and he would 
have been quite at ease—he had them not— 
he began to feel rather poor. A letter arrives 
from his man of business. There has been a 
mistake ; the legacy is of twice the amount it 
had been at’ first stated at. How will it 
become him to live now? That is’ easily 
settled—he has only to double all his expenses. 
Alas! And‘ he remains twice as poor as he 
was before. 

There is no limit to extravagance—it is a 
bottomless chasm which is not to be filled. 


The income does not exactly suffice—and no 


man ought to exceed his income. True, but 
there are unexpected expenses—things that 
perhaps may never recur. The prudent man 
economises something else; the imprudent 
man goes to his. capital. He unlocks that 
sacred door of which he holds the enchanted 
key in his hand—and ruin rushes out upon 
him as a flood. 

Julian soon began to touch upon his capi- 
tal. It was but in small sums at first, and 
yet it is astonishing how rich and easy (for the 
time) it made him feel. A thousand or two 
thus added to a man’s income makes all 
mighty smooth, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of his future revenue is a trifle, not felt, 
and not worth thinking of. Desires increase 
with the means to gratify them. He who 
takes a thousand or two from his capital, soon 
finds it necessary to take more. Income 
diminishes as desires gain strength ; the habit 
of indulgence grows as the means to gratify 
it decline. 

What with borrowing, and giving’ bills, 
and drawing larger bills to pay the former 
bills when they became due, Julian and his 
wife had, by the nineteenth year of their 
marriage, eaten out the whole core and mar- 
row of their fortunes. The edifice now stood, 
to all appearance, as splendid as ever—but 
it had become a house of cards over a bottom- 
less pit. 

And yet they had children ; they had not 
wanted those best incentives to a better course. 
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Their possessions in this way were not very 
numerous ; people of this description have 
seldom overflowing nurseries‘; the mother is 
usually too fine a lady to look after her 
children herself. She is contented with hiring 
some head nurse, taking’ her on trust from 
some: other young woman as heedless and 
negligent of her duties: as: herself ;. and to her 
tender mercies she leaves her babies. 

Such a nurse had lorded it in Mrs. Win- 
stanley’s’ family ; an ill-governed: family in 
every respect, where each servant, from the 
highest to the lowest, measured his or her con- 
sequence by the money which was spent or 
wasted. Under this nurse’s care two lovely 
boys had died in their infancy: One little 
girl had tumbled somewhere or in some way 
—or had been made to stand too long in the 
corner when she was naughty, or to walk 
too far when she was tired, or what, I know 
not. All I know is, there was some internal 
injury, the cause of which no medical man 
who was consulted could detect. The other, 
and only remaining child, was a fine, handsome, 
spirited girl, of whom Mrs. Nurse thought 
proper to be excessively proud and fond. 
And how were these little children educated ? 
Educated is an inappropriate word. There 
was no capacity for education on the part of 
Nurse ; but Mr. and Mrs. Winstanley, though 
their dinners were just as numerous and pro- 
fuse as ever, saw not the slightest necessity, 
whilst the little girls were young, for the addi- 
tional expense of any better governess ; and 
Mrs. Nurse was left to give all the elementary 
instruction that was thought needful—a task 
which she undertook with alacrity ; having 
become somewhat apprehensive, now the: two 
little boys were dead and the two-young ladies 
getting bigger, that she might be superseded. 

Her teaching consisted, first in shaking and 
seolding Miss Clementina, and keeping her, 
with her poor aching hip, prisoner in her 
chair till she had learned a lesson—which, for 
want of comprehending the absurdly long 
words of which it seemed purposely com- 
posed, it was almost impossible she should 
learn ; and secondly, in laughing at Miss Ella’s 
odd blunders as she read, and telling her every 
word as it occurred, before she had time to 


| pronounce it. 


As for religion, morality, or knowledge of 
right and wrong, Mrs. Nurse thought too little 
about such things herself to impart them to 
others. I suppose she taught the children to 
say their prayers ; but I am sure I know no 
more than the mother did, whether it was so 
or no. Sometimes the children were taken 
to stare about them in church ; but not often, 
for Mrs. Winstanley was in the habit of 
fulfilling the commandment very literally, 
and making Sunday a day of rest. Com- 
monly she spent the forenoon in bed; only 
getting up in time to dress for a dinner- 
party which Mr. Winstanley made an 
especial point of having on that day. He, 
as yet, paid this trifling respect to it; he 
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abstained from going on Sunday evening to 
a certain club which he frequented, to play 
cards, or roulette, for unknown sums. 

The elder of these children grew up, suffer- 
ing, and spiritless ; the younger was. proud, 
insolent, overbearing, and tyrannical—as 
much so as such a little creature could be. 
They were fast growing up into all this, and 
would have been confirmed in it, had not an 
accident arrested the fearful progress. 

Spoiled, flattered, allowed to indulge every 
evil temper with impunity, Ella’s faults were 
numberless ; more especially to her helpless 
sister, whose languid health and feeble spirits 
excited little sympathy, and whose complaints 
seemed to irritate her. 

“T declare you are the most tiresome, 
tormenting thing, sitting there looking as 
miserable as ever you can, and with that 
whining voice of yours, enough to drive one 
mad. Why can’t you brighten up a little, 
and come and play? You really shal/ come 
and play. I want to play! Nurse! O! 
she’s not there! Do make Ciementina come 
and play.” 

“Don’t, Ella! don’t tease me so; pray 
don’t! Myhiphurts me; I can’t. Do let me 
alone, pray.” 

“Nonsense. You make such a fuss about 
your hip! I don’t believe anything’s the 
matter with it; only you’re so ill-natured, 
you xever will do anything I ask. Nurse, I 
say,” as the door opened, “do make her.—O, 
it’s only Matty ! Matty, where’s Nurse ?” 

“She’s just stepped out, Miss, and told 
me to come, and stay in the day-room with 
you till she was back.” 

And Matty, the new maid, hired but a day 
or two before, came in with her sewing in her 
hand, and sat down quietly to her work at 
the window. 

“Matty!” cried Ella, imperiously, “don’t 
sit there, looking so stupid; but come and 
make this tiresome girl play with me. There 
she sits, mooning over the fire. If Nurse 
were here, she ’d soon have her up.” 

“Don’t, pray, Matty,” as Matty was rising 
from her chair. “Pray, don’t. I’ll go and 
play; but indeed, indeed, it hurts me very 
much to move to-day.” 

“Nonsense! Make her get up, Matty. 
You must mind me, Matty ; you come here 
to mind me ; so do as you are bid, you ugly 
thing.” 

Matty indeed merited the title of ugly. 
She was rather tall, but of a most ungainly 
figure, with long bony limbs, ill put together. 
It was difficult to say what the features of 
her face might have been: they were so 
crumpled, and scarred, and seamed. Not a 
feature had been left uninjured, except her 
eyes; and they were remarkable both for 
intelligence and softness. 

She put down her work and went up to 
Clementina, saying, “ What ails you, Miss? 
I hope it isn’t true that you feign sickness 
not to play with your sister?” 
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The poor girl looked up, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. “Feign! I wish I did! 

“Then your hip does hurt you ?” 

“To be sure it does. So badly! At night, 
sometimes, when I’m in bed—so, so badly.” 

“ And do you know that, Miss Ella?” 

“Know it! Why, who does not know it ? 
She’s always talking of it ; but, for my part, 
I don’t believe it ’s half so bad as she pretends.” 

“T don’t pretend, Ella; you are always 
saying that. How cruel you are to set Nurse 
against me, by always saying I pretend.” 

Thus it went on for a minute or two, 
whilst Matty stood silently by, her eyes 
wandering from one sister to the other. 

At last she sighed, and said, “If it had 
pleased God to spare me my sister, I wouldn’t 
have served er so.” 

Ella turned at this, and lifting up her eyes, 
measured Matty from head to foot with in- 
dignant contempt. It would seem as if she 
thought 1t almost too great a presumption 
in one so humble to have more care for a 
sister than she had, 

“Who cares how such as you serve their 
sisters 7” 

“ There is One who cares!” said Matty. 

Clementima looked at Matty with puzzled 
wonder as she spoke. Ella haughtily turned 
away, saymg, “I should like, for my part, 
to hear who this important one is, that you 
mention with such a strange emphasis. Some 
mighty fine personage, no doubt.” 

“ Miss Clementina ! Miss Clementina! only 
hear how shocking your sister talks. Do stop 
her !” 

“Stop me! I should like to see her, or any- 
one, attempting to stop me. And why, pray— 
and what, pray, am I saying so mighty bad, 
Mrs. Matty’ You? A charity girl? I 
heard Nurse say, but yesterday, that she won- 
dered her mistress would put up with such 
rubbish, and that she loathed the very look 
of you, for you put her in mind of the Blue 
Coat.” 

“T thank God,” returned Matty, mildly, 
“that he raised up that great charity for me, 
and many perishing like me, and saved us 
from wickedness, and taught us to know His 
holy name. For He looks alike on rich and 
poor, and will judge both you and me, young 
lady.” 

Both girls were a little awestricken at this 
speech. 

But Ella soon recovered herself, and said, 
“she hated to hear people talk like Me- 
thodists,.” 

“What are you talking about, Matty?” 
asked Clementina, gently ; “I don’t quite un- 
derstand.” 

“ Not understand !—why, sure—heart alive ! 
—it can’t be as you are ignorant of who made 
and keeps you and all of us! Sure! sure!” 
Matty kept repeating in a tone of much 
distress. “I can’t believe my own ears.” 

“T suppose we know about all that,” said 
Ella, haughtily. 
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She to teach her !—the child of charity to 
resume to insinuate a want in her! The 
idea was intolerable. 

She went and sat down at a table at some 
little distance, and pretended to be busy 
playing with her bird, whose golden cage 
stood upon it ; but, as she did so, she listened 
in spite of herself to the following conversa- 
tion, passing between Clementina and Matty. 

“fT am so uncomfortable,” the young girl 
was saying, rather fretfully ; “I don’t know 
what to do with myself. I try this thing and 
try that thing, and nothing gives me any ease 
or amusement ; and I think it very hard—I 
can’t help thinking it hard—that I should 
have to suffer everything, and Ella, there, 
nothing; and then, Nurse makes such a fa- 
vourite of her, and nobody in the wide world 
cares for me. Oh, I am so miserable, some- 
times ! ” 

“T used to be like you, once, Miss,” said 
Matty. 

At which Ella gave a contemptuous shrug 
of the shoulders. 

But Matty did not regard it; and she 
went on and said, “Look at my face, Miss 
Clementina; it’s very horrid and ugly, I 
know, and I don’t wonder as Nurse calls me 
rubbish, and hates to see me in her nice 
nursery. Many can’t help feeling like that. 
Do you know how this was done ?” 

“No. I suppose small-pox ; but it’s not 
like that, for your face is all cut to pieces. I 
don’t know how it was done.” 

“Tt was done by the dreadful agony of fire. 
When I was but a little creetur, living, O Miss ! 
in such a place—five families of us there were 
in one low, dark, nasty room, and, O Miss! 
it was like the bad place, indeed it was—such 
swearing and blasphemy when the men come 
home drunk, and worse, worse, when the 
women did so too! Such quarrelling, and 
fighting, and cursing, and abusing—and the 
poor children, knocked about at such times 
anyhow. But my mother never got drunk. 
She was a poor feeble creature, and mostly sat 
at home all day crooning, as they call it, by 
the fire—for they kept a good big fire in 
winter in the room. And then, when father 
come home he was generally very bad in liquor, 
and seeking a quarrel with anything—for 
something he must have to quarrel with, Well ! 
One evening—O ! I shall never forget it—a 
cold, sleety, winter day it was, and the wind 
rushing upour court, and thesnow falling thick, 
and the blackened drops and great lumps of 
snow coming splashing down, and the foul water 
oozing in under the door-sill, and all such a 
mess; and the poor, tired, or half-drunk 
creatures coming in splashed and dripping, 
and quarrelling for the nighest places to the 
fire, and swearing all the time to make one’s 
hair stand on end; and father coming in, all 
wet and bedabbled, and his hat stuck at the 
top of his head, and his cheeks red, and his 
eyes staring, though he was chattering with 
the cold. Mother was at her place by the 
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fire, and he comes up in a rage, like, to turn 
her out ; and she sitting sulky and wouldn’t 
move ; and then there was a quarrel ; and he 
begun to beat her, and she begun to shriek 
out and cry, and the women to scream and 
screech, QO Miss! in the scuffle—I was 
but a little thing—somebody knocks me right 
into the fire, and my frock was all in a blaze. 
It was but a moment, but it seemed to me 
such a time !—all in a blaze of fire! And 1 
remember nothing more of it, hardly, but a 
great noise, and pouring water over me, and 
running this way and that. When I come to 
myself, where was I ?” 

Ella turned from her bird, and her attention 
seemed riveted upon the story. She forgot 
her pride and her insolence in the pleasure 
of listening. Clementina seemed hardly to 
breathe. 

“Tt was very bad being burned,” she said, 
at last. 

“ Horrible, Miss !” 

“Go on,” cried Ella, impatiently ; “what 
became of you ?” 

“When I got out of my daze—for I believe 
it was sometime before I came to myself—I 
was lying on father’s knee, and he had made 
a cradle for me, like, of his great strong arms : 
and his head was bent down, and he was 
a looking at me, and great big hot scalding 
tears were dropping fast upon my poor face. 

“*My poor—poor little woman,’ I heard 
him say. 

“Then—for my eyes had escaped—I was 
aware that there was a beautiful young lady— 
at least, I thought her more beautiful than the 
angels of heaven—standing on the other side 
of me, right opposite my father, and doing 
something to my poor arms. 

“The lady was very young—seemed scarcely 
more than a child herself, though she was a 
young married lady. She was beautiful 
dressed, all in snow-white muslin, with white 
satin sash and bows to her sleeves, and a white 
rose in her hair. She had thrown a large 
bonnet over it—but now it was tossed off, and 
lay with her shawl upon the floor. Bad as 
I was—O ! in such horrid pain—the sight of 
that beautiful dear angel was like a charm 
to me ; it seemed to chase away the pain. And 
then she touched me so delicately, and spoke 
so soft and kind! It was music; Heaven’s 
own music was her voice.” 

“Who was she ? who could she be ?” cried 
Ella. 

“Why, Miss, who should she be, but Mr. 
Stringer, the apothecary’s young bride, as he 
had just brought home, and all ready dressed 
to go out to her first dinner.” 

Ella turned away contemptuously, with a 
gesture that expressed “ was that all !” 

Clementina said,— 

“ How nice of her to come to a poor little 
burnt child like you ! and into such a dreadful 
place too! But I wonder she came in her best 
gown !” 
~ « As I heard afterwards, it happened that 
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Mr. Stringer had been sent for out, and was 
not come back ; and when they ran screeching 
and screaming to the shop, erying a child was 
burnt in the court hard by, and Mr. Stringer 
was wanted, as there was no one to go but a 
little mite of a shop-boy-—fer Mr. 8 Striuger had 
but ‘ust begun business—what does she do, 
but catches up a bottle of stuff for burns, claps 
her bonnet over her pretty white rose, throws 
her shawl on, and, dressed in her beautiful new 
wedding-gown, comes to this horrid den of 
dirt and wickedness. She did me up as best 
she could, and then seeing my poor father 
crying too, and all the people standing round, 
and yet not a word to comfort him, she said, 
very gently and kindly, to him, 

“* Pray don’t grieve so: she will be better 
by-and-by, poor dear. Don’t groan so badly, 
poor child! You are very sorry for her, poor 
man—but don’t take on so.’ 

“ But the more she spoke in this kind way, 


all the more he cried, till at last he seemed as | 
if he could contain himself no longer, and he | 


groaned, and almost roared out. 

“* Are you the father ?’ said the young lady. 
‘Where is the mother ?” 

“*Oh! here — here— here—my precious 
child, my sweet baby!’ cried my poor mother 
and then went on, ‘ It was all of you—you 


big br ute—you—you pushed your own baby | 


into the red-hot fiames, as you were a- trying 
to get at me !—yes, my baby—my poor— 


“*Don’t speak so loud, good woman,’ said | 


the young lady, 


gently. ‘ Lay the child upon 
the bed, turning round— Bless me !—why, 
there is not a bed !’ 


“We are very poor people, ma’am,’ a| 
‘not a penny to bless ourselves | 


woman began ; 
with. If you'd please to— 
“T remember my father’s voice to this day— 
“* Silence !’ he called out, in such a passion, 
‘would you beg money from the lady to spend 
in more gin? Give ’em nothing, ma’am— 
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give none of us nothing—only tell me what’s | 


to be done to save the poor little thing’s 
life.’ 

“She hesitated, turned, and looked round 
the miserable apartment. Too true, there 
was not an apology for a bed; there was not 
even clean straw. 

“Take her up in your arms,’ said she to 
my father, ‘and follow me.’ And she stooped 
and picked up her bonnet, and gathered her 
great shawl round her, and stepped out into 
the rainy, sleety, windy night ; and my father 
—for some poor creature had lent an old shawl 
to throw over me—took me and carried me 
after her: and a turn of the alley which led 
into the court, brought us out into the street, 
where the apothecary’s shop stood. I was 
carried through, and up two pair of stairs, and 
into a little mite of a room—but all so clean 
and nice—and laid, oh ! in such a delicious bed 
—and oh! it felt so comfortable—it soothed 
me, like—and I fell fast asleep.” 

The two girls were silent for some time. 
Ella spoke first. 


| but said 


she had found me. 


| half clothe her there. 


| persuadable ; he was not like her. 





“ What a good woman !”’ was the remark she 
made ; “but was she only an apothecary’s wife,’ 
she went on; “and was her name Stringer ? 
What a horrid ugly name! Are you sure it 
was Stringer ?” 

“Yes, Miss—Stringer and Bullem — that 
was the name over the shop-door,” 

“What! did they keep a shop ?” 

“To be sure they did.” 

“ How long did you stay there ?” 

“T never went away no more, Miss. When 
I got better, the lady began to talk to me, 
I was a little mite of a thing, but I was 
quick enough. She-found what bad ways I 
was bringing up in; that I had never had 
once heard of Our Saviour—not even of my 
Maker—far from ever hearing of the Bible— 


|or having it read, or being taught to pray, 


” 


or— 

The two young girls looked at each other, 
nothing. Matty, in broken and 
interrupted sentences, went on : 

“So she kept me ; for she could not bear to 
send me back to that pit of iniquity in which 
And as I lay in my bed, 
one day, and they thought I was asleep, I 
heard her arguing the point with her young 


| husband— 


“* Why, child, you cannot pretend to adopt 
all the poor neglected children in this bad 
town ? he said. 

“*Oh no! I know one can do little—little 
enough; it is but one drop of water in the 
vast ocean—only one little, little drop; but 


| the oyster took it into its shell, and it became 


a pearl. Let me keep this poor little one. 
I don’t mean to be foolish—indeed, I don’t— 
IT will only clothe her, and feed her, and send 
her to the charity school: indeed, they will 
Do—do, dear John,— 
she is such a miserabie object! What is sh 

todo? Let her ne taugnt her duty—let her 
not be a poor rumea wretch, body and soul 
at once.’ 

“The young ladv would have moved a stone 
with her talking. Her husband was not very 
He was 
rather a cold-heartea. selfish young man, but he 
couldn't refuse her : ana so, when I got better, 
I was sent to one ot the great charity schools 
in the city, where [ learned a deal; but my 
sweet Mrs. Stringer took a pleasure in teach- 
ing me herself, ana so I learned a deal more.” 

‘Enough of Matty’s tale. 

Mrs, ~ Stringer. wnen she devoted such 
means as she could command to the rescue 
of one poor child trom the misery in which 
she was living, ana raised her from de- 
plorable ignorance, as regarded all higher 
things, to a knowledge of the supreme “and 
only 1 real good, little thought how extensive 
her good deed would prove; and that in 
providing for the religious and moral educa- 
tion of this wretched child, she was preparing 
the means of a religious education, imperfect, 
yet stil] in some sort a sound religious educa- 
tion, for two children of wealth and luxury, 
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as to such things, most entirely destitute. 
But so it proved—and this was the only reli- 
gious education they either of them could be 
said ever to receive ; so utterly, so entirely, 
were all relations of this nature forgotten and 
neglected in this house of profusion, where 
not one single thing, but the one thing need- 
ful, could be said to be wanting. 

The story first beguiled the attention, and 
then awakened the deep interest of the two 
girls. From this day, a sort of acquaintance 
arose with Matty, which ripened into true 
affection ; for Matty was, in fact, a woman of 
no common order. 

She gradually awakened their sympathies 
with regard to subjects to her the most 
deeply interesting. She led them, not unwil- 
ling, in those paths which are indeed paths of 
pleasantness and peace. She read the Bible 
with them, and to them, and she taught them 
the vital principle of effectual religion—the 
need and the faith to pray. 

I want space to follow the course of these 
influences upon the soul. Imperfect they 
were. Such a teacher could not lead them 
very far; but she brought them on Our 
Saviour’s way. And though much remained 
of wrong, inexperienced and unconverted— 
the change was as from darkness to light. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
And now several years have elapsed, and 


these two girls are grown up to be two beau- 


tiful young women. They had been taken out 
of the nursery when it was time to be think- 
ing seriously of accomplishments; and the 
reign of Mrs. Nurse had closed. She was 
superseded bya regular governess—a foreigner. 
A French lady was chosen to undertake the 
task of forming two English girls to become 
English wives and mothers. The French 
lady did well all that she was required to do ; 
for neither Mr. nor Mrs. Winstanley desired 
that their beautiful daughters should receive 
anything approaching to what is usually called 
a solid education. 

Mrs. Winstanley had not ten ideas beyond 
the arrangement of a party, and the keeping 
of good society. As for Julian Winstanley 
himself, he detested reflection, abhorred every- 
thing approaching to seriousness, only desired 
to get through life as brilliantly and as 
thoughtlessly as he could. 

He was not much at home; but when at 

| home he required to be constantly amused, or 
he found home intolerable. It was not long 
before his daughters discovered this. 

| Till they were, what is called, introduced, 
these fair girls passed their time secluded in 
the school-room, and saw very little of their 
parents ; but when they were once brought out, 
and when Mademoiselle was dismissed and 

| they lived in the drawing-room, they were 
soon initiated. 

The plan of life was one not unusual among 

| married people of a certain class. A large and 
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splendidly furnished house, in a fashionable 
square in London, was home—at which about 
six months of every year were passed ; the re- 
maining six being spent either in travelling, 
or at watering-places, or at some hired house 
in the country. They lived as a privileged 
order, severed, as by a gulf impassable, from 
the lowest orders around them, and in little 
communication with the highest. The last 
condition was not of much importance, but 
the other was fatal. 

What can grow out of such a life, that is 
really wholesome and good? Many, many 
residents in London, escape this mischief. 
They have broken down the wall of separation 
which used to hide the very existence of want, 
and misery, and sin, from the happier and 
the better ; and the obscure dwellings of the 
London poor have their visiting angels, as 
well as those in the country. But a 
great many families still neglect this weighty 
duty, and live without thought of such 
things. 

Mrs. Winstanley had led the regular party- 
going London life for the last sixteen or 
seventeen years. She was beginning to 
get rather tired of it, when the new excite- 
ment arose of having to “bring out” her 
daughters. 

This bringing out of her daughters be- 
came an excuse for all kinds of amusing 
changes and improvements. Her receiving- 
rooms had to be newly furnished, a new open 
carriage to be bought ; the Queen’s drawing- 
rooms to be attended with more assiduity 
than ever. ; 

The girls were two lovely creatures ; they 
seemed to excuse, if anything could, the ex- 
penses thus incurred on their behalf. So said 
the mother, and so thought the father. The love 
he felt for his daughters was perhaps the only 
tender feeling he had ever experienced in his 
life ; for, in general, he might be said to love 
nothing, not even himself. 

It might have been the dawn of a better 
life, this well-spring of pure affections, could 
he have worthily indulged them. But neither 
his own nor his wife’s habits admitted of 
that. 

Mrs. Winstanley would have thought it 
a disgrace if she had been one single evening 
disengaged whilst they were in London. Even 
in the dead winter she managed to keep up 
the ball; what with little parties and con- 
certs, the opera, the French plays, and so 
forth, she contrived to escape the horror of 
a domestic evening. As for Mr. Winstanley, 
he seldom or never dined at home; except 
when there was a dinner-party. He spent 
his evenings at his clubs, engaged—he too well 
knew how. 

The two girls presented a striking con- 
trast to each other. Clementina was fair 
and delicate, with soft hair, and those tender 
blue eyes, which to me are the most charm- 
ing of all eyes. Ella was a noble creature ; 
a figure and form the most perfect that I 
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ever beheld—features of matchless symmetry 
—eyes dark, large, and lustrous—hair in floods 
of rich brown waves—a hand that was a model, 
from which statuaries coutested to be allowed 
to copy—and a spirit, energy, and feeling in 
her gestures and countenance, that won your 
heart before you were aware. 

It was upon her that Julian Winstanley 
doted. The other girl he thought, and called, 
a sweet girl, but his Ella was his darling. 
Nothing was too good for Ella; nothing was 
to be spared that could please or adorn Ella. 
To ride with her in the Park; to visit the 
box where she sat at the Opera; sometimes 
in a party to hear her sing ; seemed to give 
him a new pleasure. 

Yet there was nothing in all this, unhappily, 
to rouse him to a better life: to break the 
ehain of evil habits in which he was involved. 
Ella was a child of this world ; an impetuous, 
proud, haughty beauty ; a contemptuous dis- 
regarder of the weak, the wanting, and, above 
all, the low, or the ugly ;—living for the day, 
as her father lived for the day—she for the 
day of vanity and pleasure ; he for the day 
of vanity and sin. There was that difference, 
indeed, and it was a vast one; but he did not 
feel it. 

There was no pure and holy influence of a 
higher and nobler life, diffused from the 
beautiful being. She was no angel of light. 
She was merely, to all appearance, a very 
fine, fashionable girl. 

And Clementina, in her gentleness and 
softness, was little more. The good seed 
which Matty had sown, had fructified at first, 
but the briars and thorns were gathering fast 
around it. 
. up. It was in danger of being altogether 
ost. 

Matty had long been gone. She had 
married a respectable tradesman, and was in 


a flourishing, though small, way of business. | 


She would have been altogether forgotten 


long ago, only that she would not suffer this. | 


She found herself still weleomed when she did 


come ; for both the girls loved her, and she 


erfectly adored them. So she came, bringing 

er little offerings, from time to time—little 
matters such as she dealt in, in her shop— 
humble, but, for her sake, welcome. These 
two girls had both hearts. Where they got 
them I don’t know. 


CHIPS. 


SUPERSTITIOUS MURDER. 
WHILE on the subject of crimes, (says a 


Madras officer, in a letter dated the 16th of 


July in the present year,) I may tell you a 
story of one recently under investigation here, 
and one, moreover, the most remarkable in 
its circumstances of any I have ever met 
with. 

On the occasion of the late festival on the 
top of the Chamoondy Hill, at Mysore, six 
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The pleasures of life were choking | 
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professional robbers, who were rather “down 
in their luck,” made a resolution to offer a 
human sacrifice to the deity of the hill, in the 
full conviction that the deity would then 
make his appearance in person and reveal the 
spot where some treasure was concealed, 
With this view, they persuaded one of their 
friends to accompany them at night to the 
top of the mountain, and having provided him 
with the flowers to offer to the deity, they cut 
off his head, while he was in the act of stooping 
to hang the garland round the neck of the idol ! 
They then waited for some time, in the expect- 
ation that the deity would come, but, as he 
did not think proper to appear, they concluded 
that he was in want of more blood ; where- 
upon they resolved to make the sacrifice 
complete by putting to death one of their 
own number. Accordingly they set upon a 
man called Nazzayani, who is said by some 
to have volunteered to be the victim, for the 
benefit of his companions. As soon, however, 
as he had received a severe wound on the 
neck, he began to think that life was not so 
bad after all, and he took to his heels down 
the mountain, pursued by the other five, 
who overtook him at the foot. They then 
despatched him, and threw his body intoa 
large tank. 

In the morning, the body of the first man 
was found at the feet of the idol; and as the 
companions with whom he had set out were 
well known, they were immediately arrested ; 
and the story I have been telling you is taken 
from their own confessions, fully supported 
by the evidence of three women who were 
with them during part of the time, and by 
many corroborating circumstances. Among 
which I may mention that the sword which 
was found by the side of the body, covered 
with blood, was identified by a blacksmith as 
having been brought to him to be sharpened 
by one of the prisoners on the morning of the 
murder. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE DISGUISES. 


Tuz slightest dabbler in the study of nature 
—one whose knowledge of birds, beasts, and 
fishes is vague and obscure, the nearly effaced 
recollection of books read on the verge of | 
childhood—cannot fail to have remarked a 
strange current of resemblance, either in 
habits and disposition, form or colour, 
which links together members of widely- 
removed divisions of the animal and vege- 
table kingdom. 

A singular 
similarity has 


instance of this thread of 
impressed itself upon my | 
memory, from one or other of the indi- 
viduals being, at one brief period, con- 
stantly before my eyes. The jaguar, one of | 
the most powerful of the feline race, has a 
skin most beautifully marked with spots of 
a deep chocolate-brown on a rich yellow 
ground. It infests the whole of South Ame- 
rica; and is, in some districts, dreaded 
as the direst enemy to man and beast. 
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In the same regions is a bird of the Bit- 
tern tribe, marked with brown and yellow in 
a wonderfully similar manner; whose cries, 
during its period of activity in the evening 
and night, can scarcely be distinguished, 
even by a practised ear, from the howlings 
of the jaguar in the remotest recesses of 
the forest. In the language of the natives 
and by the Creoles, it is called the “ Tiger 
Bird.” 

In the waters of the Upper Essequibo, there 
abounds a fish—to use the words of a dis- 
tinguished traveller and naturalist—“ entirely 
of a reddish-brown colour, spotted irregularly 
with different-sized spots of black, from which 
it has received the name of Tiger Fish.” Its 
habits are almost unknown, but it may most 
probably be classed with the bird and the cat, 
as predatory in disposition. 

Among the moco-moco leaves which fringe 
the rivers and creeks, a fierce-looking grub, 
arrayed in a party-coloured suit of the 
same pattern, may frequently be observed 
—— devouring the numerous aphides. 

o complete the list, two trees are found 
in the woods—the Bourra-courra or Letter- 
wood, and the Itithibourra-bulli or Tiger- 
wood—both of which, but more especially the 
latter, closely resemble in their rich and 
beautiful markings the skin of the jaguar. 
Once I picked from the river part of the 
petal of a flower, with the same combination 
of colours. Possibly, these few instances of an 
adhesion to one type, are far from being all 
that exist. 

But the most remarkable likenesses are 
those which are to be found existing between 
objects of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Parts of plants resembling insects, and insects 
resembling portions of plants, may frequently 
be met with ; witness the many pretty forms 
of the orchis tribe—the bee-orchis, in which 
that insect appears to be probing the nectaries 
of the flower—the spider and the fly orchis. 
Again, I may instance an oval, broad-backed 
beetle, which I captured, last summer, in great 
abundance, in that wild spot—so noted for 
the rarest treasures of the entomologist and 
the botanist—Castle Eden Dene. In form 
and colour it so closely resembled the green 
seeds of a species of hemlock, that num- 
bers had been. emptied from my sweeping- 
net before its true character was discovered. 
Nature had given it the instinct to increase 
the deception by holding its short, delicate 
limbs close to its body, and keeping them 
stiff and rigid during the time it was handled. 

In the tropics these resemblances are even 
more singular and illusive ; scores of insects 
are found in Guiana curiously analogous to a 
vegetable in appearance and in strueture; the 
foliaeeous arrangement of the nervures of 
their wings, the sprout-like character of the 
head and legs, and, stranger still, the eggs 
formed like the seed of a plant, are unmis- 
takeable—while their colour is in such perfect 
harmony with the surrounding vegetation, 


that numbers may be clustered amidst the 
foliage of a neighbouring branch, without the 
observer being at all aware of their presence. 
Some are of a bright green, like a growing leaf 
or one newly fallen from the tree; while, 
in others, the extremities and edges of the 
wings have a brown or yellowish tinge— 
the semblance of leaves which have for 
long strewed the ground, and are already 
withering. 

Nor do insects alone seem to lurk among 
the petals of the gorgeous blossoms of the 
Guiana Orchide: birds, reptiles, and even 
small animals, are severally imitated. But it 
is not to this tribe, or, indeed, to the flowers 
exclusively of any other, that this character 
solely appertains. I have just been examining 
a vegetable production having the likeness of 
a living thing, plucked on the banks of the 
Essequibo, where the graceful tree on which it 
grows is anative, It is the kernel of a nut 
enclosed in a smooth and tough shell, about 
the size of a walnut. The crumpled mass 
which meets the eye on opening the shell 
gives no indication of the singular form that 
lies enveloped amid the many folds of filmy 
skin; but this has only to be carefully de- 
tached to call forth our expressions of sur- 
prise and astonishment. The Chinese are 
said to have formed their first letters from 
the curved roots of vegetables ; it is well that 
this nut is not a native of China, and that 
they confined their attention to the lower 
extremity of the plant ; for, had it been other- 
wise, their love of complicated forms would 
assuredly—to the supreme disgust of all who 
attempted to acquire their language—have 
made them model a character after this 
kernel ; and one fuller, if it were possible, of 
stranger twistings and contortions than any 
in their alphabet. There is a broad flat 
head, with two distinctly marked eyes; 
whence springs the future tree, and a lon 
tapering body, curled up like a ball. This 
mimic snake, however, assumes not the 
position of one in perfect health, but rather 
seems to be writhing in the agonies of some 
internal malady, or simulating a future Python, 
newly-born, testing the elasticity of its body. 
Hard and red, it looks as if it had been 
exposed to the action of a violent heat, and 
had been baked and stiffened during the 
painful pangs of its death. In the West 
Indies, as everybody knows, oysters grow 
upon trees. Barnacle-geese were once thought 
to do the same; and here, we have a tree 
which we can well excuse the ignorant and 
superstitious in believing to produce serpent 
germs: the vital spark is only wanting. 
Traces of serpent-worship have been found 
among most of the nations of antiquity ; and 
there is abundant proof that it was prevalent 
among the ancient inhabitants of Mexico and 
South America. No doubt this singular tree 
was considered sacred, from its intricate con- 
nection with the objects of their reverence. 
These “snake-nuts,” as they are called, may 
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have been seen in the Crystal Palace, in that 


department of the Exhibition which is devoted 
to the productions of Guiana. 





A MUSICIAN IN CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. Henry Herz, the distinguished pianist, 
has returned to Paris, after a long tour in 
America, which included a visit to California, 
To his friend, M. Fiorentino, the famous 
feuilletonist, he seems to have given an 
account of his adventures ; and that gentle- 
man, not being able to resist so tempting a 
“subject,” has enlightened the readers of one 


of the French newspapers with an account of 


the state and prospects of music in California. 
From this source we draw the following 
sketch of the musician’s career in the 
Western Dorado :— 

Towards the end of February, 1850, the 
American imagination was at its highest 
degree of fever and delirium, People spoke, 
dreamed, but of one thing—of gold mines 
and California. Professional men—even the 


most prosperous of the class—were not proof 


against the contagion, nor was Henry Herz, 
the celebrated pianist, an exception. We 
accordingly find him leaving the disconsolate 
dilettanti of the United States to manage as 
they best could without him, and condemning 
himself to the bad accommodation and worse 
company of an emigrant ship. The ships that 
convey emigrants to California, it should be 
observed, are even worse than most of their 
class. Dr. Johnson described a ship as “a 

rison, with a chance of being drowned ;” 
bat these particular ships are prisons, with 
the chance not only of being drowned, but of 
being starved, poisoned, or suffocated on the 
voyage, and very likely murdered at your 
journey’s end. Our voyager, however, fortu- 
nately escaped all these calamities, and on 
entering the port of St. Francisco felt himself 
somewhat recompensed, by the novelty of the 
scene, for all the hardships he had undergone. 
A forest of masts rising from vessels carrying 
the colours of every nation of the earth ;—an 
agitation ; a movement ; a confusion of cries, 
of languages, of orders crossing one another ; 
of merchandise being disembarked ; of joyous 
choruses and frightful oaths. Such was the 
spectacle which presented itself. One would 
have thought it the port of Liverpool or 
Marseilles, at least, to judge by the great 
display of wealth, the even greater display of 
activity, and the ceaseless and bewildering 
noise. 

But the admiration which M. Herz had 
conceived in the first place, diminished sen- 
sibly with the first steps which he took in the 
city. Most of the streets he found to be im- 
passable. What they call a road in San 
Francisco is simply a canal of mud, through 
which the traveller wades (so we are assured) 
above his knees. If they had gondolas, as at 
Venice, this would be endurable; but here 


—— 
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there is nothing of the kind. The footpaths, 
less convenient than picturesque, were formed 
of planks and empty boxes and barrels, nailed 
together with every degree of insecurity. The 
first performance—not in a musical sense—of 
the pianist was to find out a lodging: by no 
means an easy matter at San Francisco. The 
hotels were detestable, and beyond all price, 
After much wandering—or, rather, wading— 
through the streets, he at last found an intel- 
| ligent plebeian who offered him accommoda- 
tion, in the only apartment which he had 
vacant, for six dollars a day. The room, to 
| be sure, was not much larger than 4 sentry- 
box, but M. Herz not being addicted to 
“swinging cats”—as the phrase goes—found 
jit less inconvenient than would a gentleman 
under the influence of that propensity. He 
was, in the main, well satisfied ; he was cer- 
tainly the first pianist who had penetrated 
| into those far-off regions ; it would be curious 
| to try the power of music on the half-savage 
people, who would probably bend their knees 
before a piano, like the Americans described 
by Columbus at the view of the first eclipse. 

As he sat cherishing this flattering idea, 
some one tapped at the door, which opening, 
revealed a young man, whose long fair hair 
and Germanic accent sufficiently indicated his 
country. He believed he had the pleasure of 
speaking to the celebrated Henry Herz ;— 
was he right? Certainly: but if he intended 
to enter the celebrated man’s room, it would 
be necessary, in the first place, that the cele- 
brated man should himself withdraw through 
the window, as the apartment was not 
adapted to carrying double. 

“That is precisely what brought me here,” 
said the young man with the fair hair, “to 
induce you to quit your lodgings. The fur- 
niture is very beautiful, I admit, and the 
house has a superb appearance; but it is 
necessary to be on one’s guard against these 
houses at Francisco. They build them too 
quickly ; they economise their foundations, 
and the soil not being very firm, it not unfre- 
quently happens that people who go to sleep 
in the garret, awake in the cellar.” 

The musician opened his eyes, thanked his 
informant for the advice given, and asked for 
more. Where should he go to lodge ? 

“T came,” said the young man, “to ask you 
to lodge with me.” 

“You are, then, an hotel-keeper ?” 

“No, sir, I am a pianist.” 

“ Pianist !” etal Henry, starting back. 
Foreign pianists do not meet in such a place 
as California, and pass one another with a lift 
of the hat, like English gentlemen in the 
desert. Everybody knows the story of the 
Englishman who believed himself to be the 
first who had climbed to the top of some 
| high mountain, and who, on putting his hand 

into an opening in a rock, found the visiting 
jeard of a*countryman. Henry Herz was 
about as much astonished at finding a brother 
| pianist in California. 
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“ And you have been here for a long time ?” 
he asked with curiosity. 

“No: only a year. There were only ten 
or twelve cabins when I arrived. I found 
here, already, an Italian, who gave lessons 
and concerts; but one day, happening to 
quarrel with one of his pupils, who was 
of rather a hasty temper, he was killed, and 
I became the inheritor of his piano and his 
connexion. Affairs go tolerably well. I prac- 
tise some little economies ; I have purchased 
a house ; and I should be the happiest man 
in the world if the celebrated Henry Herz 
would accept my modest hospitality.” 

Behold Henry Herz ensconced the same 
night with his brother musician, Notwith- 
standing, however, that he was lodged in an 
elegant apartment in the best part of the 
house, he could not sleep. He thought of 
nothing but the insecurity of the San Fran- 
cisco houses, of which his young host had 
spoken. He felt a presentiment of danger, 
and seriously begged that his bed might be 
removed to another part of the building. The 
young German laughed at him, but eventu- 
ally yielded, and the pair removed the bed. 
Scarcely had they performed this operation, 
than the side of the house on which Herz 
had slept gave way, and fell with a tremen- 
dous noise. The young pianist was in despair. 
Herz tried to console him by saying—“ Never 
mind, my friend ;- everything is not lost as 
long as we possess a piano.” But the young 
man had not even a piano. His only instru- 
ment had perished in the ruins; a piano of 
five octaves, of which two, it was true, refused 
to give forth any sound; still it enabled him 
to earn his living. Henry Herz, however, it 
fortunately happened, had had sent before 
him, to San Francisco, two of his most beau- 
tiful pianos; and with their aid he deter- 
mined, on the morrow, to give a concert, the 
“apn to be devoted to the restoration of 

is young friend’s wall and fortunes. The 
first thing necessary was to convey the pianos 
to the theatre. 

Henry Herz went out to make pe 
tions for his concert. As he passed before a 
café, he was surrounded by three or four 
persons who were unknown to him. He did 
not even know the names of these gentle- 
men, whose attire was something more than 
neglected, but he had seen them often at the 
French opera, and the Café de Paris. The 
most amiable of the number now loaded hin 
with civilities and offers of service. 

“Will you be so good,” said the musiciaa, 
“as to tell me where I can find somebody to 
carry my pianos to the theatre ?” 

“Certainly ; it shall never be said that we 
left a countryman in trouble. Come, Vicomte, 
lend me a hand; we will carry Monsieur’s 
uo Allow me to present to you the 

icomte de Faubourg—a charming young 
man, who loves to oblige his friends.” 

“ This is a joke.” 

“Not at all, I assure you—nothing can be 
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more serious. We myst do in Rome as the 
Romans do. If you find us two not enough 

. “ om 
we will go and call the Marquis.” 

But the Marquis did not reply; he was 
occupied inside the café,in marking the points 
for the billiard players. 

One hour afterwards the two pianos were 
at the theatre. 

Herz returned to his host. “They have 
carried my pianos without truck or cart, and 
how much do you think they want for the job?” 

“ How much ?” 

“Three hundred piastres.” 

“That is the regular price.” 

“The devil! These obliging gentlemen 
should have told me that they were nothing 
but porters.” 

“They do here all sorts of things in order to 
live. Nobody degrades himself in California.” 

The next work was to find an orchestra. 
This was not difficult. There were musicians 
of all kinds—open to some little objections— 
such as blindness on the part of the clarinet, 
an incurable asthma on that of the cornet-a- 
piston, and so forth. These artists demanded 
between three and four pounds each for the 
night: on the Boulevards they would have 
obtained about two sous. Herz, without 
hinting at their defects, promised to employ 
them on some future occasion. He only 
needed a band to fill up the intervals between 
the parts of the concert. He next requested 
his young host to conduct him to the office of 
the principal journal, in order to make the 
necessary announcement. The office in ques- 
tion was situated on the ground-floor of a 
house of two stories. Two enormous dogs 
howled in the court, and were with difficulty 
appeased by a negress, who conducted the 
visitors into the presence of a tall and athletic 
individual—the editor in chief. He was re- 
markable for a formidable beard, that had 
evidently never been sub-edited with the 
scissors, a red shirt, and a pair of enormous 
hunting boots. He wrote, sitting at a desk, 
with a cudgel and a brace of pistols beside him. 

The business of the visitors was soon ex- 
plained. They wished to advertise in the 


journal. 


“Certainly ; the terms are only four 
dollars a line for announcements of the kind.” 

Henry Herz opened his eyes a little, and 
wondered what they would think of such 
prices in Paris: but he looked at the uncom- 
promising aspect of the editor, at his cudgels, 
and at his pistols, and finally paid the money, 

The day of the concert arrived, and at an 
early hour the theatre was besieged by an 
immense crowd. Fierce, ill-looking fellows, 
clad in the strangest of costumes, presented 
themselves each instant for tickets, and were 
deeply offended if they were offered second- 
rate places at four dollars, instead of first-rate 
places at eight. The money-taker had before 
him a pair of scales. The public defiled past 
him in order, and each in his turn placed in 


his hand a black leather purse. The official 
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opened the purse, took from ita pinch of gold-| 


dust, weighed it, and then delivered the ticket. 

The concert commenced, and in due time 
the concert concluded—can it be doubted 
with what success? It would require no end 
of concentrated English “ Boxing Nights” to 
realise half the uproar of that eventful even- 
ing. And if uproar, and confusion, and dis- 
orderly and disgraceful behaviour, are not a 
test of success, we may ask any London 
manager what is? In the stage-boxes Henry 
Herz recognised a lady whom he had known 
as the keeper of a tobacco-shop in the Rue 
Vivienne, and two French milliners, retired 
from business, Here they were keeping it up 
in immense state; and nobody would dream 
that they were anything less than duchesses, 

At the conclusion of the concert the trea- 
surer carried to M. Herz a large plate, filled 
with yellow powder. 

“ What is this?” was the inquiry. 

“These are the receipts of the evening ; 
there are more than ten thousand francs.” 

Henry Herz gave fourteen concerts in the 
same manner—with the same crowd, the same 
success, the same profit. He began to be 
reconciled to San Francisco. 

One morning, while shaving, he was visited 
by a gentleman, who was very polite, and 
remarkable especiaily for the elegance of his 
dress and demeanour, 

“ Monsieur,” said the unknown, “I am re- 
quested to ask you if you could find it con- 
venient to perform in a private house ?” 

“Why, I don’t know 4 

“You are only desired to play for half-an- 
hour every evening, and you may command 
your own terms. I am authorised, that is to 
say, to go as far as five or six thousand 
piastres a month.” 

“They are rich people, I suppose—passion- 
ately fond of music. But why do they not 
come to my concerts ?” 

“The fact is, they don’t care about going 
out. They stay at home, and amuse them- 
selves with another species of play. But then, 
you know, even cards and dice become at last 
monotonous ; and nothing is more agreeable 
than to hear a pretty piece of music in the 
intervals of the games.’ 

“TI understand you perfectly,” said the 
indignant musician ; “ you wish me to go and 
play in a gambling-house, to amuse the com- 
pany. Be good enough to leave the room 
instantly, if you do not wish to be shown out 
with all the honour you deserve.” 

“You are very susceptible,” murmured the 
unknown, as he departed. “ We have artists 
in California of the highest reputation who 
do not disdain to perform in the cafés, in the 
gambling-houses—everywhere, in fact, where 
they are paid. 

Not being willing to accommodate himseif 
in this and other respects to the manners 
of San Francisco, Henry Herz now betook 
himself to the Sacramento. Here he met 
with a magnificent reception, and was pressed 








on all sides to give concerts. 


He asked, in 
the first place, if they had a concert-room, 
No: there was not one at present; but the 
would build one in a week. The artist gave 
his plans and directions, and went in the 
meantime to see the placers. He provided 
himself with the clothing and utensils neces- 
sary toa gold hunter, and hired two horses 
and a guide. He arrived at the mines dying 
with hunger and fatigue; he paid an im- 
mense sum for a piece of bad biscuit, and 
a glass of abominable beer. He obtained 
leave to dig; worked like a negro, and, 
according to his agreement, gave the little 
gold he found to the owner of the digging, 
He returned to the Sacramento, with the 
conviction that, for him, the true mines of 
gold were in the keys of his piano. By this 
time he found a very handsome concert-room 
built for him, and there he gave a series of 
concerts, very brilliant and very productive ! 

His stay in California was a long series of 
triumphs. Before quitting, he wished to 
make his adiewx at San Francisco. It was 
the night of the First of May. Tt was the 
most beautiful weather imaginable. The 
farewell concert of the artist had been an- 
nounced for the next day, and the most 
perfect of his pianos had been carried to the 
theatre. After having paid a visit to the 
ferocious journalist, and paid for his last 
advertisement, Henry Herz walked out with 
his young friend with the fair hair. 

All at once they heard horrible cries ; the 
tocsin sounded ; columns of smoke arose from 
several parts of the city. The fire made fear- 
ful progress, The theatre was consumed ina 
few minutes, and with the theatre the beauti- 
ful piano of Henry Herz. While the flames 
were devouring three quarters of the town, 
the masons and architects, and men of business, 
instead of attempting to stop the destruction, 
entered into engagements to rebuild the city 
—signing, by the light of the flames, their 
bonds upon stamped paper! Nothing could 
exceed the coolness of the Americans at this 
crisis: in many gambling houses, while the 
first floor was being reduced to ashes, they 
were trumping and turning up kings most 
tranquilly on the third. 

“Tt is a decree of fate,” said Henry Herz; 
“T Gan do nothing more here. The concert- 
roonl is no more; my piano is burnt ; it is 
time to take my leave.” 

“Not at all,” said the young German ; “in 
afew days we shall have a new city, more 
spacious, more regular, more handsome, and 
more solid, than the one we have lost.” 

But the disconsolate pianist could only be 
persuaded to add aw revoir to his adieu. 

“You will not forget my house,” said his 
young friena, “ when you return here.” 

“Never fear; but try and steady the lef 
wall in the meantime. Your house is not very 
secure.” 

“True enough. But it is the only house that 
the flames have respected. It is fire-proof.” 
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